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WALLACE BAMBER’S ARTICLE in this issue is not 
only enlightening; in many respects it is startling. 

Writers know that something unusual is taking 
place in the publishing world. Rates are falling, 
publishing houses are tottering, magazines are drop- 
ping off like autumn leaves. New conditions are 
arising which writers will have to meet, but the 
situation has the majority baffled. Mr. Bamber’s ar- 
ticle may help to clear things up. It certainly offers 
plenty of food for thought. 

Especially significant are the facts and figures on 
publishing costs. This information probably has 
never before been published. It is difficult to obtain, 
because publishers themselves are naturally averse 
to broadcasting their trade secrets. Mr. Bamber is 
uniquely able it give it, having been both a pulp 
writer and a pulp publisher. He probably knows 
more about the inside of the publishing business 
than any other writer in the land. As he observed 
in a letter responding to our request for an article 
on this subject, “It cost me plenty to learn these 
trade secrets.” 

What the changing situation means to the writer 
no doubt varies in individual cases. Venturing a 
general statement, it probably means that there will 
be openings for more writers, but smaller incomes 
for those who have heretofore been at the top. Many 
who have been making good livings from writing 
alone will be forced into other occupations and will 
do their writing on the side. Writing will become 
for the majority, in fact, what it was fifteen or twenty 
years ago—a good side issue, rather than a depend- 
able main occupation. There will be exceptions, of 
course—as there always were. But not so many 
writers as heretofore will be able to find regular, 
dependable markets for all they can turn out. Editors 
will buy from a greater variety of authors. In all 
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probability the new writer will find that it is easier 
to break into their pages than before the readjustment. 

That is our guess. It is not likely to prove far 
wide of the mark. But in any event, now is the 
time for the writer to keep plugging, with his senses 
alert to take advantage of developments. The leaders 
of tomorrow are to be found among those who hang 
on courageously—not among the faint-hearts who 
give up in discouragement. 


To MEET what they believe to be an acute need for a 
national organization of contributors to the popular 
fiction magazines, a group of writers and artists living 
in New York and elsewhere have organized The 
American Fiction Guild. Almost overnight, this or- 
ganization has enrolled an impressive membership of 
professional writers active in the pulp-paper field. 
It is rendering service by sending out “hot tips’’ on 
market changes, by holding mutual benefit meetings 
with publishers, and in various other ways. 

The national officers consist of George Bruce, presi- 
dent; Arthur J. Burks, vice-president; Theodore A. 
Tinsley, treasurer; N. W. Page, secretary. These 
othicers, in addition to Paul Chadwick, Frank Tinsley, 
Seymour Pond, Frederick C. Painton, C. B. Colby, 
Robert J. Hogan, and Russ Meservey, form the board 
of directors. It is planned to form chapters in all 
centers where there are enough action or pulp-paper 
writers to justify. Forty-four such chapters are now 
in process of being organized. 

While a membership drive is under way, with a 
view to enrolling all writers in the pulp-paper field, 
the primary object is not to raise funds but to secure 
a representative membership, strong enough to ac- 
complish results. A “‘pay-if-you-are-pleased” policy 
has been adopted. In other words, prospective mem- 
bers are asked to enroll first and to pay afterwards, 
when the promised benefits have been experienced 
as actualities. 

THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, owing to its lead- 
ership in the writers’ magazine field and its harmony 
of aims with the purposes of the organization, was 
asked to serve as the official organ. Its publishers 
consented to accept this honor after investigating 
thoroughly and satisfying themselves as to the high 
standing and sincerity of the leaders sponsoring the 
movement. 

It is no secret that the economic upheaval has 
brought about a serious situation so far as the pulp 
writer and the pulp publisher are concerned. It is 
more than possible that the American Fiction Guild 
can do much to assist in bringing order out of a 
condition which is somewhat chaotic at present. 

One of the first moves of the new organization was 
to call a meeting of pulp-paper publishers and writers 
in New York. The significant fact is not so much 
what was accomplished at the meeting, as that the 
publishers were willing to meet each other and the 
writers in order to talk over their common problems. 
Representatives of the publishers present at this meet- 
ing, which was held at the Hotel Pennsylvania on 
June 2, were Harry Maule, Doubleday Doran & 
Company; John F. Byrne, Fiction House, Inc.; A. A. 
Wyn, Magazine Publishers, Inc.; Harry Bates, the 
Clayton Magazines, and Wm. L. Mayer, Wm. L. 
Mayer Company. Cooperation was promised by 
Harry Steeger of Popular Publications, Joseph T. 
Shaw of Black Mask, and Albert J. Gibney of the 
Frank A. Munsey Company. A second meeting is 
planned for July 14, 2 p. m., at the same place. 

Headquarters of the American Fiction Guild are 
at 178-80 Fifth Ave., New York, where those inter- 
ested may obtain particulars and present evidence as 
to their eligibility to membership, as well as offer 
suggestions for a constructive program. 


. . » By WALLACE R. BAMBER 


changes in the 
makeup, production 
and distribution of 
pulp-paper maga- 
zines have been in 
the incipient stage 
for the past several 
years. The business 
depression has 
tended to bring 
these fundamental 
changes to a state 
of fruition much 
sooner they 
would have oc- 
curred otherwise. 

That these changes have been evolving for 
some time has, perhaps, been little noted by the 
fiction writer himself; he has been too busy 
pounding out stories to devote much time to 
study of the basic fundamentals of the business 
out of which he has made his living in the past. 

But things are different now; stories don’t 
sell as easily as they did a few years ago, and 
the word rates are not as high. The reason for 
this, assumed by every writer who finds himself 
confronting falling markets, is the present eco- 
nomic condition. This is partially correct, but 
in reality the economic condition has only 
brought to a head fundamental changes that 
were in a state of flux long before Wall Street 
started on its long bob-slide. 

For example, the physical appearance of the 
pulp magazine of today is vastly different than 
it was three, four or five years ago. Pick up a 
ae 4 of the vintage of 1929 and compare it 
with the pulp of today. The pulp of today has 
a far better cover. The printing job is better, 
the art work is superior, the general layout and 
design improved. The cover paper is heavier, 
the inside paper, while it might seem to the 
casual observer much the same, really is whiter 
or heavier, or else has a better texture. As a 
rule, the new type face is easier to read and 
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more modern in aspect, having in a degree a 
certain aesthetic value, as against the scrawny, 
blurry type face of three or four years ago, 
usually splashed on the crudest of papers with 
the cheapest of inks. 

In the use of illustrations you will note a vast 
difference. Some of the best selling pulps of 
the old vintage had no illustrations. I doubt 
if there is a single fom 2 aper magazine pub- 
lished today totally devoid of them. And the 

uality has gone up by leaps and bounds from 
the hideous caricatures that were called illustra- 
tions even a bare two-three years ago. 

So much for physical rehabilitation. Does the 
above recital of facts bring any thoughts to your 
mind? J think most of you grasp what I am 
hinting at. Yes, the stories! The stories them- 
selves have vastly improved. It takes a far bet- 
ter story to sell nowadays than it did three, four, 
five years ago. And this last is not any result of 
the depression. 


@ THE pulp-paper story has been evolving 
slowly and steadily ever since the pulp-paper 
magazine was introduced to replace the old 
dime novel as the literary piece de resistance of 
the American masses. I have written ‘‘stead- 
ily” ; perhaps I shouldn't say that, for the evo- 
lution has not been steady. It has been, rather, 
by stages; some definitely delineated, others not 
so much so. The Frank Merriwell type story 
definitely bridged the gap between the old 
dime-novel type and the present type. It had 
inherent within its form some of the old dime- 
novel style, some of the present-day style. Yet, 
the Frank Merriwell story is out today. It 
hasn't enough kick to give the present genera- 
tion of readers the thrill that they demand. Of 
the reasons for that, I need not go into detail, 
other than to say that the surface intelligence 
level of the American masses has risen con- 
siderably since the day of Gil Patten, or Burt 
L. Standish, if you remember the creator of the 
Merriwells better by that pseudonym. Of 
course, the automobile, the movie, the airplane 
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and the radio have contributed much to the 
raising of this level; and because they have been 
so instrumental in this raising, I have chosen to 
italicize the word “‘surface.” I think you will 
all agree that there is a difference between the 
basic intelligence level and the surface intelli- 
gence level. 

The time is here now for another abrupt 
change. Every sign predicates it. As to what 
the pulp story of the future will be I don’t 
esee to know. I have ideas worked out from 

asic fundamentals and a more or less pro- 
found study of the pulp story as it has been in 
vogue since its inception; but your guess may 
be better than all my profound calculations 
dug out by hard study. Go to it and make a 
guess. And I hope you will be right, for if 
you are, you will be the one to cash in on the 
coming golden age, before others get wise and 
follow in your trail. My hint, to those who 
don’t even care to guess just what the future 
pulp story will be, is to read the present-day 
stories of Dashiel Hammett, George Bruce, 
Theodore Roscoe, Chester L. Saxby, Ed Lybeck 
and Doane R. Hoag. And now I suppose you 
are exclaiming: “Who is Lybeck? Who is 
Hoag?” Taking it for granted, of course, that 
you recognize the first four names; which you 
will if you are at all familiar with pulps. Ed 
Lybeck and Doane R. Hoag are young writers 
who have caught this new trend, and may turn 
out to be the H. Bedford-Jones’s and J. Allan 
Dunns of the future golden age. You are wel- 
come to keep this copy of THE AUTHOR & 
JourNALIsT for twenty years, and check up on 
me later. It is my idea that the above men- 
tioned writers have something now of what the 
pulp story of the future will be. 


THAT the transition stage is here, I am 
absolutely certain. Mechanical and editorial 
changes in resultant change in pro- 
duction and distribution of pulps; thoroughly 
denote it. The pulp will evolve into some- 
thing different than it is now. What, I can’t 
state with positive assurance. But it will be an 
evolution comparable to the transition made 
when the Merriwell type story succeeded the 
dime novel. Maybe Bhve Book offers a hint, 
maybe not. I am inclined to believe it offers 
nothing more than a hint. 

The present depression has brought to a 
head two other changes that have been evolv- 
ing for some time. One has to do with the 
retail selling price of the magazines, and the 
other has to % with the number of different 
pulp magazines published and offered for sale 
at the 100,000 odd newstands in this country 
and Canada. For a long time, 20 cents has 


been the standard selling price of most pulps; 
a few of the better class sold at 25 cents. Of 
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course, there were exceptions in the Munsey 
and Street & Smith groups, both of these pub- 
lishers having 10 and 15-cent sellers. But 
they were the exceptions, whereas 10 and 15- 
cent sellers are rapidly becoming the rule now. 
This is natural and logical, for falling costs of 
material and increased efficiency in methods of 
manufacture made that reduction obligatory. 
The time for reduction had come even before 
the depression began; the publishers were stall- 
ing and waiting to the last minute before put- 
ting the warranted reductions into effect. But 
the sudden oncoming of the depression called 
a halt on that stalling. 


@ If THE standard pulp magazine continues 
in the future as it is today, 128 pages inside, 
with separate cover, making 132 pages in all, 
let us analyze the present costs of production 
and distribution of such a book and see if there 
is any reason why it should not now be sold at 
10 cents. As I wrote before, material costs are 
lower now than they have ever been; a 
printing and editorial costs are far reduced. 
The single cost factor that remains approxi- 
mately the same is distribution. Second class 
mailing rates are the same as before and little 
change may be expected in them, but if a 
change comes it will be contrary to the general 
reduction in other costs, for it will go higher 
instead of lower. If Congress should institute 
such a change of postal rates it would, in my 
opinion, be the sole reason for 128-page pulp 
magazines selling for a greater price than 10 
cents. 

Statistical reading is never interesting, but 
certain figures are necessary if you readers are 
to get a clear picture of the present situation 
in the pulp field. In the past, when a new 
magazine was started the initial print order was 
usually for 100,000 copies. That was true with 
the 20 and 25-cent sellers, but now that most 
of the new pulps coming out are in the 10- 
cent field, 200,000 copies is the initial order. 
But that doesn’t mean that the printing costs 
will be twice as high. The second hundred 
thousand will cost little more than half the 
first, bringing down the per unit print cost 
considerably. Paper, of course, will cost just 
twice as much, as will shipping; but art work, 
engraving, editorial, and overhead will remain 
identically the same for 200,000 copies as they 
would be for 100,000. 

The total manufacturing costs for 200,000 
copies is in round figures $7000. Simple mathe- 
matics will show the per unit cost of the mag- 
azine delivered to the distributor to be 31/4 
cents. It follows then that 10 cents is an ample 
selling price according to the established eco- 
nomic custom in other lines of merchandising 
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—the selling price being usually approximately 
three times the manufacturing cost. 

To give you a better picture, it is best to 
break down this round figure of $7000 into its 
component parts. Printing 200,000 copies will 
cost $2690. Inside paper, 66,000 pounds of 
which is required, and the basic quotation now 
is 2.85 cents per pound, will be $1881. Cover 
stock will cost $400. Shipping will cost $1000. 
Art work on cover and illustrations inside will 
cost a minimum of $100. Engraving will cost 
$125. Editorial contents, figured for 65,000 
words at a basic rate of 1 cent a word, will cost 
$650. Overhead will take another $300. In- 
terest on investment should be included, but 
this is hard to arrive at, the initial capital in- 
vestment varies so. One very successful house 
was started on an initial investment of $1500. 
Another which was not successful started out 
with $30,000 in cash. Because of this, I make 
no allowance at all for capital investment. 


The above makes the total of $7000, which 
is the manufacturing cost of 200,000 copies. 
For each copy of these 200,000 which the 
newsdealer eventually sells, the publisher re- 
ceives either 5, 51/, 534, or 6 cents, according 
to his arrangement with the national distributor, 
of which there are several in this country 
headed by the American News Co. If the pub- 
lisher’s magazines are distributed by the News 
company he will receive only 5 cents per copy 
for sold copies, but on the other hand he will 
not be charged anything for shipping, the News 
company absorbing that cost. The independent 
distributors will charge for shipping and pay 
the publisher 53/4 cents on the average for sold 
copies. I have used the latter figure in my 
estimate. Simple mathematics will then show 
that the publisher must sell about 121,000 
copies to ore even. 

It is true, one factor of income has so far 
been neglected—the advertising revenue. The 
above sale would be necessary if the publisher 
had absolutely no advertising, but even in these 
times it is possible to get some advertising, of 
the kind at least which is usually found in the 
pulps—mail-order in the most cases. This ad- 
vertising is sold entirely on a percentage basis 
according to sales, and is almost negligible in 
amount. Ten pages of pulp advertising in a 
magazine that sold around 120,000 copies 
would bring in about $650 total. That amount 
subtracted from your round cost figure of 
$7000 would leave a total cost of $6350 and 
bring down the total number of copies that 
had to be sold to break even by almost 10,000 
copies. So we may say that with the above 
costs, the publisher can break even with a sale 
of 115,000 copies. In other words he can 
stand a return of approximately 43 per cent 
and still be able to carry on. 


However, other 10-cent magazines of the 
past have been able so to regulate their print 
order in ratio to sales that their returns have 
been as low as, and even lower than, 15 per 
cent. In the past year one of the pulp groups 
with 10-cent sellers, despite the rapid onrush 
of the depression, has managed to keep its 
returns down to 31 per cent. 


So in the fourth month of any new maga- 
zine, any publisher may so rearrange his dis- 
tribution that he can get the same number of 
sales from a lesser print order, by spotting his 
distribution according to the full returns that 
have come in by that time on the sale of the 
first issue. But as soon as he cuts down on the 
print order his per unit cost goes up, so the 
esa of making a success out of the pub- 
ishing business is not one of simple mathe- 
matics only; rather it is one of overcoming 
public apathy in buying. 

You will note that I have used a low editor- 
ial cost in making the above calculations, yet 
it is not the lowest that has been used by pub- 
lishers now putting out books in the 10-cent 
field. One group now in the field pays a com- 
bined editorial and art cost of only $400 an 
issue, though most magazines starting out fig- 
ure on a minimum word rate of 1 cent. How- 
ever, unless conditions change very soon for the 
better, even 1 cent as a minimum rate will be 
a thing of the past. 


@ THE publishers have their backs against the 
wall now, and are fighting to survive. Not all 
of them will. If the 10-cent magazine is the 
Pandora’s box that will bring them out of the 
red, you may be sure that they will all try it. 
But if they do, you can readily see where the 
writer's rates will go. Figure 2 and 3 cents a 
word: instead of the minimum 1 and see how 
many more copies the publisher has to sell to 
make up the difference, then you will see what 
chaos the industry is facing now—from the top 
to the bottom. The writer has his problems, 
but so has the publisher. Neither can survive 
without the other, yet it is the publisher who 
makes the laws now and it is up to the writer 
to obey. It is a buyers’ market and the writer's 
product is worth only what he can get for it. 
He had better take it and cease worrying about 
rates of payment, or there may be no payment 
at all. But even though the publisher now 
holds the writer in the hollow of his hand, his 
own position is no more enviable. The public 
is squeezing him just as hard, and unless he 
produces a full penny’s worth for the penny 
asked, he is doomed to failure. This is a period 
of readjustment, and only the wise and the 
fortunate will survive, the rest are doomed to 
oblivion, and new Napoleons of commerce will 
arise to take their places. 
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This is quite in contrary to the days I recall 
just a few years back, 1927 and ’28 when 
almost anything you put between covers, called 
a magazine, and sent out on the newsstands 
made money. One magazine I know of started 
on an actual cash investment of $500, which 
was used for incidental expenses; paper, print- 
ing, and distribution were obtained on credit 
and the total cost of the 100,000 copies put 
out was $4860. It sold 72,000 copies on the 
first issue and paid a net profit of over $3000 
—at 20 cents, too! Now, the total number of 
20-cent pulps selling at that figure or over can 
easily be counted on the fingers of both hands, 
and if you should add 10,000 to that figure, 
you could count them all on the fingers of one 
hand. 

I don’t mean, of course, that all pulps of 
the near future will sell for 10 or 15 cents. 
I mean that they will sell for what they are 
worth. It must be admitted that some of the 
present pulps that sell for 25 cents are worth 
it. Some of them contain editorial matter that 
has cost them as high as 10 cents a word, and 
they have to get more for their product than 
some of those pulps that have a selling price 
of 25 cents wk never pay more than 2 cents 
a word for editorial content. Some are in- 
creasing the number of pages—giving more 
for the money. 


©} THE second change that I mentioned as 
being brought to a head by the depression 
concerns the number of different pulps on the 
market. In the decade since the war the number 
of different magazines on the stands has been 
continually growing; so fast has been this 
growth that the stands have been practically 
swamped. The first reaction to this flood of 
new titles was instituted by the newsdealers 
themselves, when they became active partici- 
pants in a eng rebellion against the pub- 
lishers flooding the stands with new titles. 
Because of their contracts with the wholesale 
distributing agents, the newsdealers had to ac- 
cept the new titles along with the older ones 
they were already selling; but no law or coer- 
cion could force them to sell the magazines 
thus thrust upon them. And as for display, the 
physical limitations of their display racks pre- 
vented that. From the passive rebellion of a 
few years ago, the revolt has actually changed 
into an active one in this last year. The dealers, 
in many cases, refuse to accept new pulp titles; 
that is, enough of the better ones refuse to 
make the success of any new pulp venture at 
this moment extremely doubtful, to say the 
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least. This eventuality has been developing for 
some time; it was just brought to a head by the 
present depression. There are, and have been, 
too many pulp titles on the stands. That condi- 
tion had to rectify itself sometime; it is doing 
so right now. Now, I know that you writers 
who have been watching developments just a 
little bit, will rise up and say: “Well, what 
about all the new titles that are coming out 
right now?” And I shall have to admit that 
you are right in calling me on that, for it 
requires explanation. 

Last gasps, writers; last gasps of frantic 
publishers trying to find a way out of the hole 
they are in. Such antics may be compared to 
the frantic grasps of a near drowning man for 
any floating straw that drifts near him, hoping 
against hope as he grasps that the straw will 
afford buoyancy enough to prevent him from 
sinking. So are these new titles, folks. Just 
floating straws! 

You will note also, if you are observant, that 
the publishers bringing out these new titles 
have discontinued as many, or more, of their 
old ones. It is the publisher's business to pub- 
lish, and when he has nothing to publish he 
is no longer a publisher. He can’t continue 
publishing the old titles because they no longer 
pay a profit, or even break even. He gambles 
on new ones and hopes for the best, remember- 
ing in his mind the palmy days of pulp now 
temporarily past, when most any title brought 
out and put upon the stands would sell enough 
copies to pay the costs, at least. But it is my 
vane that none of these new titles, regard- 
ess of the price at which they are offered, will 
stand a ghost of a chance as permanent suc- 
cesses, unless they have incorporated in them 
something new, something of that definite 
transition into a different book, that evolution 
which I hinted at in the beginning of this 
article. Unless the new pulp hits the nail smack 
on the head in that particular, I believe that it 
is doomed to fail, fail as ignominiously as many 
of the noted failures that have gone before it. 
And the burial ground of pulp titles is filled 
now with the names of lusty infants that lived 
but a short, short life—and without any sweet- 
ness, either. 


@ So, IN ending this article, I ask you writers 
to stop and think for a while. Digest out of the 
above what is useful to you and throw the rest 
away. But of all things, prepare yourselves for 
that abrupt change which is coming—in a fair- 
er, better day. 


"If I take an old plot from a play that has been a dead failure and redress it, put living words 
into the mouths of its characters, give it the proper technique and action that it lacks, making it an 
actable pay and so a successful one, I claim that play is mine, for | have made from the dead a 


living thing.” 


—DIoNn BOucICAULT 
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. . . By FRANCIS HERBERT BENT 


AFTER treading 
varying opinions on 
the preparation of 
manuscripts 
for submission, I 
decided to go direct 
to headquarters for 
official information. 
So I wrote to 
forty representative 
‘editors. Thirty-six 
replied, and a tab- 
ulation of their 
preferences is in- 
cluded on Page 8 
of this issue. 

The first ques- 
tion was whether manuscripts should be sent 
folded or flat. Folding twice, to fit a number 
10 envelope seems to be the accepted proceed- 
ure with many writers. The results of this in- 
quiry indicate that editorial preference is for flat 
mailing. In many instances, however, the _ 
erence seems to be very mild. Evidently fold- 
ing once or twice does not seriously hamper a 
manuscript—and this method does save postage. 

The reason for the flat manuscript preference 
was expressed typically by John F. Byrne, 
managing editor of Fiction House publications: 
“It makes it easier for the editor if manuscripts 
are mailed flat. The smooth surface is easier to 
handle. Obviously, the more folds tinat appear, 
the more difficult to handle the manuscript be- 
comes. Of course, this difficulty is only com- 
parative. We manage to handle a twice folded 
manuscript without too much trouble.” 

In view of the fact that supply houses are 
offering paper in pastel shades, I asked about 
the color of paper. The result was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the old standard white. Yel- 
low and buff were considered permissible by a 
limited few. 

The size of type used seems to be immaterial 
as long as it is clean and readable. Single-spac- 
ing, dim ribbons, and carbon copies were men- 
tioned as objectionable. The majority of edi- 
tors merely indicated that they preferred 
“standard sizes,” or “type large enough to be 
easily read.” Virginia Watson, assistant editor 


Francis Herbert Bent 
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of Harper's Magazine, wrote: ‘Medium type 
is best. The very large and the very fine chal- 
lenge the editor’s attention and take it uncon- 
sciously away from the subject matter.” This 
indicates a preference for the standard pica 
size. 


This is a sample of pica 


Elite, which is just a little smaller, however, 
seems to be generally acceptable. 


This is a sample of elite 


Some editors like notes; others do not. In 
general, they agree that a note is unnecessary 
unless it be a very brief one to identify the au- 
thor, tell what magazines he has been selling 
to, or to point out his special qualifications. “If 
the name and address of the author are given, 
an accompanying note is unnecessary, and truly 
does nothing to smooth the way for the manu- 
script. Its met result is to make some one a 
little more work,” is the way Hazel Cropsey of 
Good puts it. 

So, judging by the majority of preferences 
expressed, it is evident that a writer cannot go 
far wrong if he types a manuscript in pica or 
elite type on white paper and mails it flat. Do 
not write a note uniess it seems necessary—and 
then keep it short. Several editors, of course, 
stressed the old rules: double space the typing; 
use black ribbon; type the name of the manu- 
script at the upper left of first page with the 
number of words in upper right corner; use’ a 
good grade of white bond paper, 81/,x11 inches 
in size; enclose a stamped, addressed return en- 
velope; never send a rolled manuscript; do not 

send manuscripts and letters concerning them in 
separate envelopes; don’t use extremely thin pa- 
paper; label drawings and photos plainly with 
contributor’s name and address on each. 

Handwritten manuscripts apparently will be 
considered by the majority, but are admittedly 
undesirable, and would certainly handicap a 
writer greatly in gaining the editor’s attention. 


@ SUPPOSE these Sage ge are not adhered 

to. Will that effect the editor’s decision? 

Theoretically, no. As an actual fact, however, 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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it is only natural that an editor should react 
unfavorably toward a poorly prepared manu- 
script. 

Some of the editors admit this. Harry Bates, 
editor of Astounding Stories, asked if failure 
to adhere to preferences affected the decision on 
the manuscript, replied, ‘‘Probably does, uncon- 
sciously, where the manuscript is very carelessly 
prepared. Otherwise not. I'll buy a good story 
if it’s written on wrapping paper (after send- 
ing back for proper re-presentation).’” John 
Martin takes a somewhat more decided stand. 
“Yes, a failure to adhere to any of the above 
needs does distinctly affect decisions. It is 
axiomatic that where details in the editor's busy 
office are eliminated as far as possible, his com- 
fort alone tends to attract him to the contributor 
who senses how to give comfort.” 

All of which indicates that if we wish to give 
our manuscripts the best possible chance, it 
behooves us strictly to follow the editorial pref- 
erences. Care should be taken to make the 
manuscript just as businesslike and professional 
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as possible. The beginner's handicap in quality 
of work makes it sufficiently hard for him with- 
out the added handicap of poor presentation. 

Edwin Balmer, editor of Redbook, wrote: 
“In the case of an unknown writer, the manu- 
script submitted in good professional form 
gives an impression of experience, and in that 
way creates a favorable impression.” Arthur 
H. Jenkins of the Farm Journal, wrote: “It is 
greatly to the advantage of a writer to make it 
easy for editors to examine his manuscripts. 
This is particularly the case where the writer 
is not known to the editor, or has not previously 
sold anything to the periodical. Where the 
writer is a regular contributor and his work 
is known to the editor, these considerations are 
immaterial.” 

Ronald Oliphant, editor of Top Notch, neat- 
ly sums up the entire matter. “Of course, the 
main thing is the story, but I think it helps a 
story if the typing is plain and easy to read. 
Anything that can be done to accomplish this 
end naturally is to the advantage of the author.” 


TOWN FEATURE MINE 


. . » By JOSEPH THALHEIMER 


DURING the past 
few weeks a half 
dozen students in 
my feature writing 
class in a state uni- 
versity situated in 
an ordinary small 
university town 
have sold some- 
thing over fifteen 
thousand words of 
local features to 
newspapers in near- 
by cities. During 
the same period, 
only three students 
have disposed of 
stories to more ambitious markets, although 
much that has been written is up to the pre- 
depression period standard of acceptance. 

e moral: Even in these depression days 
there is available at every writer's door a very 
ready market which offers a small remuneration 
and good experience. The remuneration is 
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small—my students have averaged a little bet- 
ter than 15 cents a column inch—but the work 
is not difficult, and there is always the possi- 
bility of turning up something which can be 
developed for a market of a higher class. 

No matter how small the town, there are 
features in or near it which will find accept- 
ance with the feature editor of the newspaper 
in the nearest big city. He will be pleased 
with the Civil War recollections of the oldest 
inhabitant which would leave the editor of a 
magazine of national circulation cold. 

Small-town features fall largely into three 
classes: the historical; personalities; local 
hook-up with timely events. 

The oldest or first of anything arouses inter- 
est. Hence the historical feature finds a ready 
market. The old building which was the first 
church in town and is now a blacksmith shop ; 
the day the first locomotive came to town; the 
bank which began from the earnings of a fur- 
trader; the house in which a governor of the 
state was born; the story of the old stagecoach 
road ; the jail on wheels used to transport con- 
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victs working on the road years ago; the hill 
upon which three members of one family were 
publicly hanged at one time—all these and 
many other historical features have been grist 
for the feature mill of my students. Other 
small towns are equally rich in historical mate- 
rial. I can think of but one that might not be 
—the small city which has within the past year 
grown up near the Hoover damsite in Nevada. 

Picturesque and unusual characters live in 
small towns as well as in cities—and they're 
a good deal easier to find there. One of our 
townsfolk has a hobby of collecting carved ele- 
phants; another was present at the Golden 
Spike ceremony on the Union Pacific; another 
escaped from Villa’s bandits; another was a 
Mississippi pilot; another is a minor poet; an- 
other crossed the continent by ox wagon; an- 
other managed a large plantation in South 
America; another is a well-known lecturer ; an- 
other was in the first graduating class of a large 
Eastern university. ‘Their stories have all been 
ferreted out to appear, in print. 

Timely events and anniversaries have their 
repercussions in your locality. One student at 
the opening of hunting season sold a story on 


SPURS 


. . « By JAMES E. DAUGHERTY 


sr hard to get going? Of course it is. The 

only difference between writers and the 

would-be writers is that writers write. Every 
day, sick or well, inspired or uninspired. 

All of us have to use the spurs to get going 
sometimes. My own method is to sit down at 
the typewriter and talk to myself like a Dutch 
uncle. Something like this: 

“See here, you lazy so-and-so, why are you 
wasting time? You've sold stuff before, and 
you can do it again, but you've got to write it 
before you can sell it. You know good and 
well a thousand words a day turns the trick. 
There is nothing like hammering the keys to 
get the ideas to flowing. Even if you start 
at scratch, you always get at something worth 
while before you go far. Remember that story 
you pulled out of thin air? You sat down and 
started without an idea. You wrote a hundred 
aimless words and then the light began to dawn 
and you turned out a swell little yarn that sold 
the first time out. 
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finding one’s way in the woods. Another told 
what poisonous snakes might be found in the 
vicinity and how to guard against them. Christ- 
mas and St. Valentine's Day brought out stories 
on how these anniversaries were celebrated in 
bygone times. When only a few vegetables 
were available in our neighborhood, a series of 
articles containing recipes for new ways of us- 
ing these found ready acceptance. A story tell- 
ing how to use wild flowers and shrubs of the 
vicinity in city gardens likewise found favor. 

There are innumerable other opportunities 
for features in the small town. Civic improve- 
ments, unusual ideas of merchants, scenic sto- 
ries, celebrations, and the like, find a ready mar- 
ket. City papers are eager to get features about 
events or places in the communities which they 
serve. The fact that they do not run much ma- 
terial of this type does not mean that they are 
inhospitable to it; it means that such material 
is hard to get. Try the feature editor of the 
nearest city daily with a local story. If he sends 
you a check it will be a small one—but that 
“if” is also about a hundred times as small as 
it would be in relation to a story sent to a pub- 
lication of national circulation. 


“Yep, a thousand words a day mean sales. 
Put ‘em down as they come. Don’t sit and 
fidget because the right word fails you. Be 
ruthless. Force out the words until you have 
the rough semblance of a story. Lay the stuff 
aside for a time, and then haul it out and write 
it again. 

“Get going, boy, get going. Writing’s tough 
work, sure. But how well you know what hell 
some other kinds of work can be. You've swel- 
tered in a road gang. You know what it’s like 
to dig a ditch in ground reeking with gas and 
oil. Ah, that thought does the work. Remem- 
bering that is just the spur needed. Enough of 
this writing about writing! 

“A clear sheet of paper and a thousand words 
a day!” 

And that’s one way of whipping yourself 
into action when you feel like oh-what’s-the- 
use. 
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THE preparation 
of continuity for 
the motion picture 
field is not a matter 
that concerns the 
average writer. 
This is specialized 
work and the stu- 
dios prefer to have 
it handled by ex- 
perienced continu- 
ity writers, usually 
members of the 
producing staf f. 
The story is all that 
a producer is inter- 
ested in buying 
from a free-lance writer, and the best form in 
which to submit that story is as a published 
book or magazine feature, since unpublished 
scripts and synopses receive scant consideration. 

It may, however, be of interest to show how 
a motion picture scenario is prepared for the 


Harry Adler 
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screen. The sample pages produced herewith 
are from the continuity of ‘By Whose Hand?” 
just produced by Foy Productions for Colum- 
bia Pictures, with Ben Lyon in the leading 
role. It was adapted from the story, “The Pull- 
man Car Murder,” by Harry Adler, member 
of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST staff, which 
appeared as a two-part story in Real Detective 
Magazine. The picture was developed under 
the direction of Mr. Bryan Foy, an independent 
producer, who negotiated the purchase. 

It may be of interest to note the vicissitudes 
that a story undergoes in preparation for pic- 
ture production. It was published under the 
title, “The Pullman Car Murder.” The con- 
tinuity was prepared under the title, “Murder 
In a Pullman.” It went into production en- 
titled ‘‘Murder Express,” and the latest infor- 
mation is that it will appear as “By Whose 
Hand?” 

The scenario manuscript is typed on regular 
8x11 pages, with a wide margin at the left 
for punch holes to be used in binding. It is 


the introduc- 
tory and credit titles 


ewi 
down to the ground wh ear the faint sound 
he landscape Bingling with faint 
re) counts Sf priven eirens. 
LaP TO: 


The top of a concrete wall 
®urrounding a prison upon 
which are stationed the 
earoh lights manned by pris- 
employees the 
Senn of light wi 
eyes, their guns th for 
instant use, are a number of 
prison guards. 


tote: 
at 
distorted, but clearing as it 
comes to fo: 
a@ line of letters form 
the wo: 


MURDER IN A PULLMAN 


This line remains in geen | 
Dack, 


titles 

Beams from the 
keep flashing across the screen 
titles have 


sheet at the other 
comes out of presse folded and 
stacks uw into a pile. Hands 


(Cont imued) 


ier 
ression of their aris- 


Ro: 
oO moment the cop has 
escort says to her 
English 


I'm little short, 
I'll need same dough til 
you get back. 


EILEEN 
You're always Say, 


ESCORT 
Stop. squawking -~ 


Eileen gives him the 
fore 
emall ro: 


puree stich to 
with 
ELLEES 
Thies will have to do till 
I get back. 


ESCORT (seeing cop - in French) 


He emiles, raises her hand 


Murder In A Pullman — Page #1 Murder In A Pullman — Page $12 j 
MURDER IN A PULLMAN 29. (Contimed) 
ESCORT (contimued) 
MAIN TITLE SQUED TRACE 
pleasant journey 
Beame from search lights x 
imp! 
tocratio appearance is 
strike and ue 
LAP TO: Goodbye, my dear -- eto. 
1. INT. PRESSROOM...PANORAM. 
in the most courtly manner 
Camera pans across entire Webd Sound of presses going and kisses it, just as the 
press from the roll of paper at full speed. COp passes them agein. 
at one end to the finished With hat removed, he stands J 
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Murder In 4 Pullman — Page #18 


INT. EDITOR'S OFFICE...C. U. 


Editor et the phone speaking 
EDLIOB 


If I were you, Jimmy, I'd 
hop that train. 


43. ‘INT. PHONE BOOTH...C. U. 


Jimmy at phone 


What's the use? The cops 
have been all thru it. 


43. INT. EDITOR'S OFFICE...C. U. 
Editor at phone 


EDITOR 

Listen, wise-guy, did it 
ever occur to you he might 
be on that train in dis- 
INT. PHONE BOOTH...C. U. 


Jimmy at phone 
Did it ever ocour to you 
that thie ie Saturday 
and I' 


night, I'm not going 
to Frisco? 


He up. 
While is talking, ee 


Gisgust, steps out of the booth 


EXT. PHONE BOOTH...C. U. 


Ae Jimmy stepe out’ of the dooth, 
the souse grabs him and says 


Bere yuh are — old pal -- 
thought I losht yuh. 


bound in a manuscript cover so that the manu- 
script as a whole can be read conveniently, like 
a book. The cover contains simply the title of 
the picture and the author's name. The first 
inside page contains, beside the title and the 
author’s name, the following information: 


Adaptation by Frank Bower. 

Dialogue by John Hartley Seid. 

Continuity by Isadore Bernstein. ' 
Foy Production. 


On the second page is the following matter, 
intended to be thrown on the screen or spoken: 


FOREWORD 

This is a tense, thrilling melodrama in which the con- 
flict of human emotions results in robberies and murders. 
In the telling of this Motion Picture, we do not attempt 
to lighten the grewsome facts when law combats crime. 
If you expect to be entertained by any other type of Mo- 
tion Picture, we suggest that you leave the theater. If 
you decide to remain—hang on to your seats. 


Next comes Page 1 of the actual continuity, 
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Murder In A Pullman — Page 95 


INT, CLUB CAR...M. C. U. 


Of the group. 
is facing @ window as the 
train whizzes t a station. 
4 startled look comes over 
remarks 


his face as 
Something's wrong. We should 
Oo Rave stopped here sill we got 
orders clear track. 


Jimmy is the first one to 
realize the seriousness of 
the conductor's remark and 
leape for the air brake han~ 
dle. Ae he makes the leap 


Don't touch that air brake! 
You, Mr. Copper, drop that gun. 
The detective is seen to 

drop hie and Rooky with 

@ movement of hie foot kicks 

it under the seat. 


269. INT. CLUB CAR...C. U. 


Of the conductor ~ pale and 
trembling ae he says 


Got to word to the engi- 
neer, ee 11 hit the freight. 


370. INT. CLUB CAR...C. U. 


Of Rocky with a cruel 
ezile. Informe thes 


which is reproduced herewith, together with 
later pages selected from the manuscript. It 
will be noted that the “business,” titles, etc., 
which are to be photographed visually, appear 
on the left side, while the dialogue and sound 
effects appear in the right column, labeled 
“Sound Track.’ In the original the left-hand 
column is typed in red, the right-hand column 
in black. This, being a full-length feature pro- 
duction, contains a total of 294 scenes, a scene 
being often only a flash (a momentary glimpse 
of some person or scene) or a close-up. Most 
of the abbreviations can readily be inter- 
preted. “Pan,” or ‘Panoram,” of course, 
means ‘Panorama’; means ‘“‘Close- 
Up”; “M.C.U.” means “Medium Close Up” ; 
“Int.” means “Interior,” etc. 


By R. ALBRIGHT 
I do not truly want to be 


Interpreter to Grief and Care; 
In fact I’d much prefer to be 
Most anything else anywhere; 
I like young maples better than 
I like the stricken “blasted oak,” 
And when my pen gets into woe 
It’s not because I like to poke 
My nose into a lot of pain 
And blister it—and show it; 
The trouble is, such things just come 
To any sap who is a poet. 
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Rooky jumps forward and teare 
the gun out of hie hand, steps 
dack go that everyone is in 
front of him and enarlingly 
telle thes 
ROCKY 
th 
yr? 
n- 
of the door, sees Jimry, 
and a happy grin spreads over CONDUCTOR 
his face. Jim, with a look of 
“4 
8) 
er SOUSE ROCEY 
Both he and the fireman are 
dead. 
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. . By JOSEPH LICHTBLAU 


WHEN an editor 
rejects a manu- 
script, he rarely 
has time to enclose 
a letter of criticism 
with it. It is only 
when the writer's 
work appeals to 
him, or when the 
writer has sold him 
material and is well 
established in his 
mind, that the aver- 
age editor will take 
the time to tell him 
what ails the script 
he refuses. In the 
vast majority of cases, a rejection slip is used. 
Hence, writers seldom know why their manu- 
scripts were rejected. 

In an effort to ascertain the reactions of edi- 
tors to various types of manuscript, I have can- 
vassed and interviewed many of them as to their 
preferences and prejudices. In this series you 
will find a number of responses from editors 
of various types of periodicals. 

The one outstanding “‘pet peeve” of the vast 
majority, I have discovered, is that writers do 
not study the publication at which they aim. 
This main “‘goat-getter’’ of editors could be 
avoided by proper person. Detective stories 
are sent to religious periodicals; religious yarns 
to detective magazines; sex stories to clean and 
wholesome boys’ magazines; sentimental love 
stories to aviation periodicals ; confession stories 
to third-person love-story publications—so forth. 

Another “pet peeve’’ relates to carbon copies. 
Editors have told me that, the instant they see a 
carbon copy instead of an original script, back 
it is shot at once to the contributor. 

Editors also see red when they get poorly 
typed, blurred, and much-corrected scripts. In 
fact, they see red for so many reasons connected 
with submissions that it will be best, I think, to 
let them speak for themselves. 

Here’s what Elmer T. Peterson, editor of Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, Ia., has to 
say: 
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“The most common fault of rejected articles is 
that their writers have not read or analyzed our 
magazine. They seem to have the idea that they 
can start new editorial policies by inducing us to 
publish articles which are entirely out of our line. 
For example, although we plainly do not publish 
fiction, we are frequently sent fiction stories, some- 
times with the statement, ‘You never seem to have 
any stories in Better Homes and Gardens, so | have 
sent you one.’ We continually receive long articles 
containing rambling conversation which is only cas- 
ually related to homes and gardens. We receive 
articles which tell ‘why’ the writer had a garden, 
with never a word of instruction as to ‘how’ he made 
it. Then there are the exasperating articles written 
in an illegible longhand which we are expected to 
consider carefully. When we return some of these 
undesirables, there is a certain type of writer who 
waits until every member of the editorial department 
has completely forgotten what his article was about 
-—then writes, ‘Dear Editor: As I spent a good deal 
of time in the preparation of this manuscript I am 
naturally disappointed . . . and would appreciate 
your telling me exactly why it was found unavai'- 
able.’ In general, the writer who has studied Better 
Homes and Gardens for a long enough period to 
catch the spirit back of our articles, and has some 
idea of proper length and seasonableness, will at 
least win careful consideration for his ideas, whether 
or not his article can be fitted into a perennially 
crowded schedule.” 


Next, get a load of what Jack Smalley, 
managing editor of the Fawcett Publications, 
Minneapolis, has to tell. The Fawcett Publi- 
cations include True Experiences, Battle Stories, 
Triple-X-W estern, Whiz Bang, Hooey, Modern 
Mechanics and Inventions, and several screen 
magazines: 


“You ask me to ‘let myself go’ and ‘express my- 
self fully’ on the debate you are conducting entitled: 
“Why I Rejected that Manuscript,’ or, ‘Resolved: 
They Shall Not Pass!’ Without actually letting my- 
self go, I would urge the establishment of an iso- 
lated pest house somewhere in Timbuktu for such 
scribblers as write stories for magazines they have 
never read. Doubtless I am asking too much, but 
I've never seen ‘em selling dance tickets at the 
tramps’ convention, nor have I observed insurance 
salesmen hanging around cemeteries. But to get 
back to the subject: no editor should be called 
upon to explain his policy when the inquirer need 
merely to read his publication to determine it for 
himself. It would surprise you to know the num- 
ber of third-person stories submitted to True Con- 
fessions—unless, of course, you've never read True 
Confessions. Triple-X-Western has been all-Western 
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for many moons. But dozens of writers are unaware 
of that. One could go on ad nauseum, so I shall 
spare you further remarks. The point is, Joe, that 
a good many writers could make a decent living if 
they'd forget their ambitions to crash the quality 
slicks over night, and knuckle down to the job of 
writing yarns to measure for three or four good old 
standbys in the pulp field. Selah!” 


What Nelson Antrim Crawford, editor of 
Household Magazine, Topeka, Kans., has to 
say is very informative: 

“There are two general comments which occur to 
me. They are not at all original, and I imagine a 
dozen editors will give you about the same point 
of view. One of these things is the matter of length. 
I receive scores of short-stories from 8000 to 12,000 
words long. For purely mechanical reasons few 
magazines desire stories of this length. Some editors 
will use them; I myself will publish a story 8000 
words long, though I will not go beyond this length. 
The point is, however, that a story which is excep- 
tionally long must be of remarkable interest and 
show remarkable literary talent before the average 
editor will buy it. In other words, it must be a 
story so significant that he feels he cannot possibly 
pass it by. Needless to say, extremely few long 
manuscripts are of such quality. Most of them could 
be cut at least one-third and be improved. While I 
am talking about length, I should like to inquire 
why more American writers do not write the story 
of 20,000 to 30,000 words that is adapted to serial- 
ization. I am of course familiar with the so-called 
novelettes which appear in single numbers of some 
American magazines, but they, for the most part, 
either are cheap and sorry formula stuff, or else 
are literary psychological studies which, good as they 
may be, are hardly suited to serialization. The other 
point that I have in mind is timeliness. Few writ- 
ers seem able to realize that monthly magazines pur- 
chase their material from four to ten months before 
they expect to use it.” 

F. E. Blackwell, editor Western Story Maga- 
zine and Detective Story Magazine, of the 
Street & Smith group, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, contributes the following: 


“I pride myself on the fact that I have no rules, 
that is, no rules outside of the certain, obvious limi- 
tations that every magazine has. Thus: If I’ were 
editor of St. Nicholas, I wouldn’t buy a story with 
a sex situation—just as Western Story Magazine 
doesn’t use stories with sex situauons. No. it’s all 
in the way the author puts it over. I do say this 
to the author: In every craft, certain general funda- 
mentals have gradually crept into the craft as aids 
to the craftsman, and the author who disobeys these 
aids, of course, is taking chances, but it’s entirely up 
to him to amuse and entertain his readet. If he 
wants to disobey certain fundamental rules, why, all 
right, let him go to it. Take an old bromidic one, 
such as—it’s wise to begin your story with an 
interesting situation. Obviously, this is wise, as a 
general thing. However, it is true that some of 
the best stories that have been written in the past, 
as well as those which are now being written, do 
not begin with an interesting situation. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it’s rather refreshing to find a story told 
in a new way, but again, the author is taking a 
chance, as the traveler often takes a chance when 
he tries a short cut through the woods. The author 
and the traveler very often get lost when they try 
short cuts. And it is not something terrible in a 


(Further “Pet Peeves’ as gathered by Mr. Lichtblau will appear in an early issue) 
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story—method of telling, or anything else—which 
makes me reject it, but the fact that the author, 
from my point of view, at least, has not put his 
story over—has not written as good a story as I 
think I ought to be able to buy for the magazine in 
question. Recently I have been able to sum up 
writing in this way: Interest in a story is in pro- 
portion to interest in the characteis in the story. 
Of course, in a detective story it’s a good thing, 
almost a needful thing, to have a novel method of 
killing, stealing, etc.—something that one would 
remember to tell a friend—but this doesn’t make the 
story. You must become interested in the charac- 
ters, and the more you are interested in the char- 
acters, the better you'll like the story. Thus: I 
recently complained to an author that I didn’t think 
his story had much suspense in it. This remark 
brought a violent protest from the author. He said 
that on the first page he had kilied a gentleman; 
on the second page he’d abducted a young woman, 
and on and on through the story, violent action 
had been taken against the characters. How absurd, 
he said, that there could be no suspense in such a 
story. But I told him I didn’t care about the death 
of the gentleman on the first page, nor did I give 
a rap about the abducted lady. Had he written well 
enough, all he would have had to do, to move me 
to tears, would be to have had the gentleman spill 
a drop of ink on his new spring suit, and the lady 
come down stairs to meet an admiring caller without 
first powdering her nose... . 


Farnsworth Wright, editor of Weird Tales, a 
magazine of the bizarre and unusual, Chicago, 
chips in with this brief “low-down”: 

“My pet aversion is stories that get the characters 
into a very interesting dilemma and lead the reader 
to expect an ingenious solution of the situation, only 
to have the story end with the statement, ‘Then he 
woke up and found it was all a dream.’ I get sev- 
eral manuscripts of this type every week, and they 
all go back by return mail. Readers have a right 
to expect that the author will offer an interesting 
denouement, but instead the author gets tired of his 
story, or is too lazy or too incapaple to find a way 
out, and says in effect: ‘April Fool! You're It!” 


Miss Helen Waldo, associate editor of John 
Martin’s Book, New York, a magazine for chil- 
dren, expresses herself thus: 


“In our experience of 19 years, we have had bat- 
talions of ‘horribles.’ In fact, we made a collection 
of excerpts, at one time. Two perrenial pet pho- 
bias we have are against dream stories, and against 
the threadbare formula of the little fairy, popping 
up out of a flower, or from a moonbeam. Usually 
about the second paragraph it appears—'‘and there 
was a little fairy!’ These anaemic, white-livered 
fairies, met up with in most of our martuscripts, are 
an insult to child minds. Why not the stalwart 
little people of Irish legend, and their kiind?” 


Harry McGuire, editor of Outdoor Life, Mt. 
Morris, Ill., is very brief. He says: 


“The trouble with general writers as far as Out- 
door Life is concerned, is that they are seldom real 
sportsmen, and are writing purely for acceptance and 
the consequent cash. There is a spirit running 
through their work that is alien to what our read- 
ers want. We get very little publishable material 
out of the host of earnest writers of fiction and 
what-not—in fact, I don’t even like them to send 
their material to us.” 
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IN TIMES LIKE THESE 


scientious service to writers. 
not keep. 


T. C. staff feels it has high standards to maintain. 


Weigh Carefully the Advantages Before 
You Enroll for a Short-Story Course 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE’S 
PRACTICAL FICTION WRITING 


OFFERS FACTS—not glowing promises, to prove to you 
the absolute worth of S. T. C. training, acknowledged the best. 


The Simplified Training Course is rounding out its tenth year of faithful, con- 
It has made no promises it could not or would 


It has won the confidence of authors and editors. 


The Author & Journalist 


The entire S. 
Therefore, you may en- 


roll for S. T. C. training with the full assurance of authoritative training, 
courteous and prompt service and the full cooperation of a staff of experts who 


will do their utmost to help you achieve success. 


These statements are verified 


by the following information regarding guaranteed services and the S. T. C. 


record. 


UNRIVALED TRAINING and SERVICES 


1—Five Lesson Groups, comprising thirty les- 
sons and one hundred and ten assign- 
ments. 

2—Both beginning and advanced training in 
modern fiction writing. 

3—Planned training: First group covering 
the dramatic basis of fiction; second 
group, securing movement; third, adding 
emotional appeal; fourth, creating ingen- 
uity; fifth, achieving smoothness and ef- 
fectiveness. 

4—Professional training in the three most 
salable types of stories, The Action Story, 
the Love Story, and the Mystery Story, and 
training in all related types and combin- 
ations of types. 

5—Personal, authoritative and constructive 
criticism of seven complete original sto- 
ries. 


6—Constructive help in working out fifty 
original plots and developments. 


7—Drill in seven methods of plot-building. 


8—Thorough training in short-story technique 
by means of examples, formulas and orig- 
inal submitted work for personal criticism. 


9—Dependable criticism of every assignment 
submitted; at no time is the ridiculous 
method of giving “grades” followed. 


10—Constant advice and help from experts on 
all writing problems through free service 
of Advisory Bureau. 


11—Free handling of the seven required sto- 
ries by our Author & Journalist Manu- 


script Sales Agency, and service available 
on all other stories that may be sub- 
mitted. 


12—Free year’s subscription to S. T. C. Shop 
Talk, monthly publication containing 
helpful and _ stimulating material and 
much information of a practical nature. 


13—Extension service, allowing for unlimited 
time in which to complete the training. 


14—Payment plan service, the most liberal and 
fair of any school, making certain of stu- 
dent’s receiving full value for tuition paid. 


15—Discount service, through which the stu- 
dent is enabled to save ten per cent. on 
writer’s supplies, books, etc. 

16—Additional lectures and special bulletins 
issued by David Raffelock, director. 


17—Complete final analysis of your training, 
upon completion of your work, taking 
place of the usual meaningless diploma. 


18—No extra cost for any of these services 
and the absolute guarantee of faithful 
and authoritative training. 


INTIMATE, PERSONAL HELP 


David Raffelock, director, has trained more 
men and women for successful writing than 
has any other instructor. The opportunity to 
work with him may prove for you, as it has 
for scores of others, the doorway to successful 
writing. A few of the persons he has trained 
are listed below: 


H. K. Wells, Hollywood, Calif., staff writer 
for Moving Picture Classic, Motion Picture, and 
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other leading moving picture magazines, and 
author of many short-stories. 

Edward Parrish Ware, Webb City, Mo., a 
featured author of novelettes appearing in most 
of the all-fiction magazines. 

Esther L. Schwartz, Peekskill, N. Y., author 
of “Parents Prefer Babies,” issued by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, and of many pub- 
lished stories. 

H. B. Davenport, Alamogordo, N. M., a fea- 
tured writer of Western stories. 


James W. Routh, San Diego, Calif., regular 
contributor to Clayton Magazines, Dell Publi- 
cations and Street & Smith. 


Marion Scott, Santa Fe, N. M., one of the 
most successful writers of mystery stories. 

Allan L. Cook, Los Angeles, Calif., mystery 
story writer of great promise, whose work is 
appearing in many publications. 

Alfred I. Tooke, San Francisco, Calif. Such 
leading magazines as Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Household Magazine, Saturday Evening Post, 
Real Detective, Ace High, Science Wonder Sto- 
ries and others are regularly publishing his 
work. 

Beatrice K. Buck, McKeesport, Pa., is a pro- 
lific writer of love stories appearing regularly 
in many leading all-fiction magazines. 

Al P. Nelson, Milwaukee, Wisc., is now being 
featured by the action-story magazines. 


William F. Bragg, Santa Monica, Calif., has 
sold every story written as part of his S. T. C. 
training. He is now a regular contributor to 
Street & Smith, Fiction House and others. 

John H. Hamlin, Sausalito, Calif., author of 
stories appearing in leading magazines, and of 
many novels that have sold widely. 

Edith K. Norris, New York, N. Y., is a highly 
successful author of love and action stories 
published in leading journals; regular con- 
tributor to three great publishing houses. 


Glenn G. Gravatt, Los Angeles, Calif., a 
writer who has achieved a signal success ‘as au- 
thor of detective stories. 

Gene Gaddis, Palm Beach, Fla., another new- 
ly-trained S. T. C. student to make an out- 
standing success in a specialized field of fiction 
writing. 

C. V. Tench, Victoria, B. C., Canada, has 
published stories in many of Canada’s and 
England’s best magazines. 

Willis Knapp Jones, Oxford, Ohio, author 
of plays, articles and stories for leading mag- 
azines. 


Abby W. Davis, Frankfort, N. Y., has sold 
literary material to Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, McCall’s, and other publica- 


tions. 


Charles R. Murray, Resht, Persia, has sold 
thousands of dollars worth of stories to lead- 
ing boys’ story magazines. 


Leslie T. White, Glendale, Calif., is already 
a regular contributor to Detective Action, De- 
tective Story Magazine, and others. 


Frank Dorrance Hopley, New York, N. Y., 
is a steady contributor to many of the leading 
all-fiction periodicals. 


Don’t keep promising yourself success in the 
future. Begin your training now. Whatever 
your present financial condition may be, you 
need fortification against the future by means 
of help such as can be secured only through 
The Simplified Training Course. Whatever suc- 
cess you may have had in writing you need S. 
T. C. training to bolster it up and prepare you 
for greater achievement. 


Learn more about this training, Practical 
Fiction Writing, and Mr. Raffelock’s able per- 
sonal guidance. We will gladly send you a 
copy of “The Way Past the Editor,” giving 
complete information. No obligation. Just 
use the convenient coupon below. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Without placing me under any obligation 
please send me “The Way Past the Editor,” 
giving full information about your course, 
Practical Fiction Writing. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE............... 


POETS: A GIFT FOR YOU 


Send $2 for year’s subscri yes to KALEIDOGRAPH (month- 
ly, 25c copy), receive FREE copy of SIGNS AND MARKERS, 
Road Information for Hitch-Hikers Along the Literary High- 
way, including 500 PLACES TO SEND POEMS, re r $1. 
John Richard Moreland says: “This book is worth five dollars kn 
anyone who is serious in ing out work.”’ P ook 
test now open. List of $200 cash prizes and other _—_ in 


formation sent on receipt of stamped, self-addressed 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Pesky 
(Formerly Kaleidoscope) 
702 North Vernon Street 


Dallas, Texas 


brings you a sample copy of POETRY 

WORLD AND CONTEMPORARY 

Cc VISION, largest and most quoted 

poetry monthly. Learn why Crazy 

Quilt, a regular feature, is indispensable. . . . 

Send us your book MSS. of verse. We have 

published Clement Wood, Mary Carolyn Davies, 

and scores of other poets. Henry Harrison, Pub- 
lisher, 27 E. 7th St., N. Y. C. 
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The Author & Journalist 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


The Frank A. Munsey Company, 280 Broadway, 
announces the absorption of its own printing plant 
by the Charles Schweinler Press, which hereafter will 
manufacture all the magazines of this group, with its 
modern high-speed machinery. The Munsey Com- 
pany has been manufacturing its own magazines 
from the time of the founding of the group by Frank 
A. Munsey, nearly fifty years ago. A letter from 
Albert J. Gibney, associate publisher, contains the 
following encouraging note: “We are happy to tell 
you that the last net figures available show that the 
circulation of all four of our magazines (Argosy, 
Detective Fiction Weekly, All Story, and Railroad 
Stories) is better than that at the same period of 
1931, proving conclusively the effectiveness of our 
policy to maintain our standard of quality. We are 
hopeful that our progress will continue and that the 
coming fall and winter will show an even greater 
improvement.” 

The Living Church, 1801 Fond du Lac Avenue, 
Milwaukee, no longer considers short-stories. It 
uses short articles on religious and social subjects 
from the Episcopal viewpoint, paying $1.50 per col- 
umn on acceptance. 

Flying Aces, Sky Birds, Detective Dragnet, and 
Western Trails, of the Magazine Publishers, Inc., 
proup, 67 W. 44th St., New York, are actively 
uying short-stories, according to reports. These 
magazines are edited by A. A. Wyn, and use ma- 
terial of the types indicated by their titles, with 
woman interest. Payment is at 1 to 2 cents a word 
on publication. 

Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte Street, 
Kansas City, Mo., ‘devotes practically its entire con- 
tents to practical mechanics,” writes E. A. Weishaar, 
editor. “We are in the market for home-work shop 
articles, auto repair, homecraft, and articles in gen- 
eral which contain how-to-make-it suggestions. We 
will pay on acceptance 1 to 1 cent a word for text 
used, and $1.50 to $3 for drawings and photographs.” 

Nativity, 1414 Madison Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, 
edited by Boris J. Israel, uses articles as revolutionary 
as possible, with a high standard of literary excel- 
lence, but makes no payment for material. 


The Scholastic Review, Brooklyn, New York, has 
changed its name to Interschool Review. 

The Miraculous Medal, 100 E. Price Street, Phila- 
delphia, using material of Catholic interest, will be 
overstocked for six months or more. 

The Rebel Poet, formerly of Moberly, Mo., is now 
located at 407 E. 74th St., New York. It uses radical, 
militant poetry, articles, and brief short-stories, but 
makes no payment. 

Short Shorts, Room 1100, 51 E. 42d St., New York, 
is announced as a new magazine to be edited by 
Paul Anderson. It will use only short short-stories 
and is looking for material from writers who have 
never been in print before. Rates of payment are 
indefinite at present. 

Home Circle Magazine, 327 E. Caldwell Street, 
Louisville, Ky., asks that no manuscripts of any kind 
be submitted, as it is heavily overstocked. 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Railroad Stories, 280 Broadway, New York, is 
overstocked with verse, true tales, fact articles, and 
fillers, and uses very few serials, writes Freeman H. 
Hubbard, managing editor. “Right now we are in 
need of exceptionally good straight fiction between 
3500 and 10,000 words in length. We want some- 
thing different from the usual run of railroad fiction. 
Most of the stories sent to us deal with engine or 
train service, holdups, box-car robberies, runaway 
trains, wrecks, near-wrecks, fights in engine cabs, or 
love affairs between railroad men and waitresses. 
Any author who can send us well-written, fast-moving 
stories dealing with other phases of railroading will 
be welcomed with open arms and will receive plenty 
of editorial cooperation. We prefer a fast opening, 
plenty of conversation, and suspense. We do not 
care to read manuscripts with single-spaced typing, 
very faint typing, or prepared in any other way 
which is a strain on the eyesight.” Ratlroad Stories 
pays 114 cents a word up, on acceptance. 


Gotham House, Inc., 66 Fifth Ave., New York, 
intends to publish a small, select list of books each 
year; books calculated to interest the intelligent, 
educated reader. It will issue good fiction up to 
100,000 words and non-fiction in the lines of bi- 
ography, history, philosophy, the fine arts, politics, 
and sociology; very little poetry, and that of a high 


order only. Coley Taylor is editor. Remuneration 
is on the royalty plan. 
Hersey Publications, 570 7th Ave., New York, 


have discontinued Gangland and Racketeer Stories 
and Outlaws of the West. Gangster Stories, of this 
group is being continued, in addition to Slapstick 
and Haywire, humor magazines. 


The Dell Publishing Company, 100 Fifth Ave., 
New York, has been the subject of contradictory 
reports, some of which state that it is definitely 
retiring from the publication of pulp-paper maga- 
zines. Carson W. Mowre, executive editor, writing 
to the American Fiction Guild, amends a statement 
of George T. Delacorte to this effect, by stating: 
“We are still carrying three pulps, War Aces, War 
Birds, All Western. At the present time we are not 
buying, however. If conditions are favorable this 
fall, several new titles may be issued.” The statement 
indicates that Western Romances of this oe is 
the only magazine lately discontinued. 

Fiction House, Inc., 220 E. 42d St., New ae is 
discontinuing all its magazines, which include Action 
Stories, Action Novels, Lariat Story Magazine, and 
Wings. Others in this group had been discontinued 
before the death of J. B. Kelly, publisher, in April. 
There is a possibility, according to a statement made 
by John F. Byrne, executive editor, to the New York 
representative of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, that 
publication may be resumed later, if conditions war- 
rant. 

Sky Fighters, 122 E. 42d St., New York, is a new 
10-cent magazine devoted to air fiction, and issued 
by Wm. L. Mayer & Co., which has discontinued all 
its other titles. The new magazine uses short-stories 
and complete novelettes, paying 1 cent a word on 
acceptance. 
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| COULD YOUR STORY BE FILMED? | 


Sell your story in Hollywood. If you’re 
getting rejection slips from publishers, 
send your stories to me. Plot quality 
and visual adaptability are two screen 
requirements. No special technique is 
involved. For 12 years, producers have 
looked to me for screen material. The 
majority of screen stories are purchased 
here in Hollywood. Knowing what pro- 
ducers buy, I can help you sell. Write 
for full information. 


| Adeline M. Alvord 


Dept. H., 215 Baine Studio Bldg. 


Hollywood, Calif. 


This Great Book by a Master Fiction 
Writer Will Help You 


The Graduate Fictioneer 


By H. Bedford-Jones 


A Great Name in adventure fic- 
tion is H. Bedford-Jones. Romance 
in the far places of jungle and 
plain, mystery. in throbbing New 
York, fascinating episodes in ex- 
otic Paris, and thousands of other 
tales have been fruits of his in- 
credible genius. For years his 
name on the cover of an adventure 
magazine has had magic for sales. 
And in fiction of another type, ae 
resented by his 
has had notable ——— 

There is nothing hard and ascetic 
about literature as H. Bedford-Jones 
has practiced it, but a robust and 
inexhaustible joy. 

In “The Graduate Fictioneer,” 
Bedford-Jones reviews his exciting 
years, and imparts his creative 
philosophy, and his unconventional and surprising writ- 
ing principles and methods. He sends the sacred cows 
of literature in stampede with the first blast of his trum- 
pet, the while he summons to his congenial presence the 
hosts of writers who have within their souls the spirit 
of adventure and the story-telling urge. 

Bound in attractive cloth, the price of “The Graduate 
Fictioneer” is $1.50. It will be sent to you by return 


mail on receipt of price, plus ten cents for postage. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST BOOK DEPARTMENT 
1839 Champa Street 


Denver, Colorado 


WRITERS! 


I have been called “hard-boiled” and “cruel” because 
I give more time to the marketing of material than I 
give to writing letters to my clients. I wish to state 
that I shall continue to do this, and any writer 
wanting an agent who will furnish him with a pleas- 
ant and inspirational correspondence had better turn 
to a post-card exchange club. If you are a recog- 
nized writer, you may submit your work to me for 
reading without charge. If I decide to handle your 
work, there will be only one charge and that ten 
percent sales commission. If you are a new writer, 
you will have to enclose $1 with every manuscript 
you send for reading to cover cost of handling this 
at the office. I do not handle poetry, songs, or jokes. 
Books and novelettes, short stories, feature articles 
(preferably illustrated) and plays handled; all rights. 

Write for further information enclosing stamp for 
reply, before submitting material. 


DARYL CHANDLER DORAN 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


We're Not Selling As 
Many Stories As B.D.* 


But we’re putting the same 
intelligent effort behind the 
marketing of every manu- 
script. And, believe us, in- 
telligence and_ effort are 
needed these days to sell 
work! 


Frankly, we’re more choosey than before in selecting 
stories for marketing. They must be good, and they 
must fit the markets, or we can’t handle them. 
We make no extravagant claims or promises. Writers 
dealing with The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 
know that seventeen years of experience in the magazine 
field and conscientious service to writers are at their 
disposal. It’s comforting knowledge. No worry that the 
manuscript will be neglected on a shelf, that there will 
be a long delay in reporting on it, or that remittances 
will be held up. Our reports are invariably prompt; 
manuscripts are persistently submitted, and checks to 
the authors go forward the day received from publishers. 

No formalities involved. If you want us to market 
your manuscript, submit it with reading fee ($1.00 for the 
first 1000 words, 25 cents for each additional 1000) and 
return postage. If we consider it salable, we'll do our 
best to market it, deducting 10% of the sale price for 
our commission, if we succeed. If we do not consider it 
—— to sell, we'll return with a brief criticism stating 
why. 

The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, for- 
lorn hopes, or material of limited appeal. Good fiction 
and articles are eagerly sought. 


Address 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST MANUSCRIPT 
SALES AGENCY 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Send for free leaflet ‘What Editors Want,” outlining the 
requirements of present-day literary markets. 


*Before Depression. 


STORIES SOLD FOR 10%! 


EXPERIENCED AUTHOR, AGENT, CRITIC 
markets, criticizes, and offers FREE REVISION 
and COLLABERATION on. suitable stories 
all types. Commission, 10%—minimum, $2. 
advance charge is $1 per MS. up to 3000 words, 
and 30c per 1,000 if longer, plus postage—which is 
REFUNDED on sale! 

I SELL FOR OTHERS—WHY NOT FOR 
YOU? Inquiries welcome. 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Box AJ-148, Dante, Virginia 


There's a NEW WAY 
fo WRITING SUCCESS 


Send for free a about David Raffelock’s amaz- 
discovery in teaching creative writing. 
The Cx Creative Ability Developer is scientific and 
sure. Makes the hardest part of writing easy. 
Opens floodgates of ideas. Simplifies 
plotting. Shortens your road 
to successful authorship. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 

Without obligation send free book about the Creative 
Developer. 
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Triple-X-W estern, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, 
announces the appointment of Roger Fawcett, son 
of W. H. Fawcett, as associate editor. The appoint- 
ment will leave Douglas Lurton, also associate editor, 
more time to devote to Startling Detective Adven- 
tures and Battle Stories, of the same group. 

All-Star Detective Stories of the Clayton group, 
155 E. 44th St., New York, has been merged with 
its companion detective-story magazine, C/ues. 

The Equity Magazine, 45 W. 47th St., New York, 
a monthly magazine devoted to the theatre and 
edited by Alfred Harding, has no budget for the 
purchase of material. 

The Bridge Magazine, 540 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, edited by Charles True Adams and Milton 
C. Work, makes no payment for material. Most of 
its material is staff-written. 

The Instructor, 47 E. S. Temple St., Salt Lake City, 
published by the Deseret Sunday School Union, has 
adopted the policy of eliminating everything except 
articles connected with Sunday School work. 

William Godwin, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave, New 
York, a book publishing firm, does not actively en- 
courage contributions but is reported to be in the 
market for good light fiction of about 60,000 words. 
It is said to be looking for a good fact book with 
current political background for publication this fall. 
Writers should first query or submit synopsis. No 
juveniles or sociological enterprises are published. 
Books of permanent value are preferred. Dorothy 
Waring is editor. 

Cape & Ballou, 136 E. 46th St., New York, book 
publishers, have gone into the hands of receivers, 
the Irving Trust Company of New York having been 
appointed in that capacity. 

The Teck Publishing Company has moved from 
350 Hudson St. to the Pictorial Bldg., 222 W. 39th 
St., New York. It issues Complete Detective Novel 
Magazine, Wild West Stories and Complete Novel 
Magazine, Amazing Stories, and Radio News. 

Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth Ave., New York, is 
reported to on the alert for cleverly written, 
powerful short short-stories. 

National Sportsman, formerly at 75 Federal St., 
is now located at 108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 
a contributor reports that payment for an article was 
made by this magazine at 1 cent a word on pub- 
lication. 

Mail addressed to the Osborn Publishing Company, 
118 W. Eleventh Street, New York, is returned un- 
claimed. 

Pol-i-tax, 5241 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., is 
a new monthly publication of satirical character, 
dealing with politics, big business, and the depres- 
sion. The magazine will consist to the extent of 80 
or 90 per cent of cartoons, with some humorous 
copy having a sound, fundamental truth. Grover 
Godwin, editor, states that manuscripts and cartoons 
will be reported on within four weeks after receipt, 
but does not state what rate or method of payment 
will be followed. 

The Freethought Press Association, formerly at 
250 W. 54th St., is now located at 317 E. 34th St., 
New York. It issues Freethought books. The edi- 
tors state: “When books are accepted we will make 
arrangements in the usual manner for payment.” 

Coward-McCann, publisher, formerly at 425 4th 
Ave., New York, has combined with Longmans 
Green & Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Repeal, 49 W. 45th St., New York, appears to 
have been discontinued. Mail addressed to it is 


returned unclaimed. 
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Popular Science Monthly, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, Raymond J. Brown, editor, reports that it is 
buying just as much material as ever. “And since 
we buy more articles and photos than any other 
magazine in the world, this means something. We 
are buying because the material we publish must 
always be fresh and new. We report the news of 
science immediately it breaks. We save up nothing 
for future use, because we cannot afford to serve 
stale or warmed-over material to our readers. Right 
now we are in the market for feature articles, photos, 
shorts, homeworkshop features and shorts, photo 
layouts—in short, for the usual type of Popular 
Science material.”” Payment is made at from 1 to 10 
cents a word; photos, $3 up, on acceptance. 

Tennis, 120 Broadway, New York, organ of the 
United States Lawn Tennis Association, has suspended 
publication. 

Short Subjects, Box 1601, St. Louis, Mo., has been 
discontinued. 

Talk, Dallas, Tex., has been discontinued. 

Far West Romances, of the Street & Smith group, 
79 7th Ave., New York, has been discontinued. 


Junior Safety Patrol, 1791 Howard St., Chicago, 
has been discontinued. F. C. Singleton, editor, states 
that all manuscripts have been returned to their 
authors. 

The Mohawk Press, 350 Madison Ave., New York, 
has passed into the hands of a receiver. 

The Outlook, 120 E. 16th St., New York, which 
recently has been slow in paying for contributed 
articles, is reported bankrupt. A petition for a 
receivership has been filed by creditors, including the 
editors and officers of the company. 

Screen Humor, New York, has been discontinued. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The manufacturers of Dodge, DeSoto, Chrysler, 
and Plymouth cars offer $25,000 in prizes for descrip- 
tions, not exceeding fifty words, of the sensations of 
a Plymouth Floating Power Ride. Prizes range from 
a first award of $1000 down to 1050 prizes of $5 
each. Any person of legal driving age is eligible to 
compete. Entries must be on official entry forms, 
which may be secured from DeSoto, Dodge, or 
Chrysler dealers, who must sign the entry form. 
Descriptions must be mailed before midnight, July 
31, 1932, to the Plymouth Contest, 341 Massachusetts 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Ideas Magazine, P. O. Box 27, Station C, Los 
Angeles, announces that it will pay $1000 for the 
best short-story of 5000 words or less received by 
September 1, 1932. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
has no information as to the financial standing or 
reliability of the Advance Publishing Company, which 
issues this magazine. Lewis W. Liddy is editor and 
publisher. 

Arcadian Magazine, Eminence, Mo., pays $5 each 
month for the best letter of 300 words or less, 
describing the merits of the magazine. 

Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., New York, offers three 
prizes, $100, $75, and $50, for the best 1500-word 
short short-stories upon a plot published in 
the issue of June 25. Closing date, July 25, 1932. 

The International Mark Twain Association an- 
nounces a prize of $20 for the best letter of approxi- 
mately 1000 words on “What I Consider the Most 
Representative American Novel from 1900 to 1931 
Inclusive, and Why.” Closing date, August 15, 1932. 
Address, Mark Twain Society, Webster Groves, Mo. 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


ro those who are not lured by large promises but 

desire really oo instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. An 
editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, 
etc.,) he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no set 
courses, no assistants. No marketing—that is a spe- 
cialty in itself, requiring full time for best results. 
No poetry, plays or scenarios. A specialty is made 
of “one-man” courses, the course in each case being 
entirely dependent upon the needs of that case. Write 
for Booklet A. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 


Carmel, New York 


WRITERS’ READY SERVICE . 


Mary B. Charlton 

(Formerly Managing Editor People’s Home Journal) 

Seventeen years’ editorial experence. Competent criticism 
and revision. Enthusiastic sales service. ‘‘There is always 
a market for good fiction—book or short story—if well 
typed and properly presented.” Send for rate circular. 

WRITERS’ READY SERVICE 

Room 32, 63 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Do YOU 


— Write Stories. 2 
—WANT to Write Stories« 


In either case you will need PLOTTO: A New Method 
of Plot Suggestion for Writers of Creative Fiction, 
by William Walace Cook. Indorsed by such famous 
editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and used and recom- 
mended by such noted authors as H. Bedford-Jones, 
Erle Stanley Gardner, Vic Whitman, Hubert LaDue, 
Marshal South, Hugh B. Cave, Laurence D’Orsay, 
and others. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for 
descriptive booklet. 


W. W. COOK 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 


IF YOU CAN WRITE A GOOD STORY 
I CAN SELL IT 
Particulars on Request 
LOYALA LEE SANFORD 
Established Authors’ Representative 
Endorsed by 
J. Allan Dunn, Gordon MacCreagh 
Other Successful Authors 
127 E. 23rd St. New York 
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THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for AU Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: ‘‘The Writer’s 
Monthly looks awfully good to me. For years I 
have been telling beginning authors that there is 
nothing in the world so good for them as such a 
magazine. It puts them in touch with publications 
they would otherwise not think of. So many writ- 
ers live away from New York, and since by the 
nature of the work it must be done in solitude, it 
seems to me that such a magazine coming in once a 
month is like hand-shakes from a fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers ‘ 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


More Books Wanted! 


We are pleased to announce 
that we have just placed British 
and Continental rights on a book 
by the popular American author, 


Jack Woodford. 


We have urgent requests from leading 
publishers for books of three types — 
serious literary works, popular romances 
and risque novels. Substantial advance 
royalties will be paid on _ accepted 
manuscripts. 


Criticism fees waived on books by 
authors who have already had more than 
one volume published. 


We operate an international literary agency in 
close touch with American and European markets. 
We represent British and American writers of 
international reputation. 

Book-length manuscripts, short stories, and arti- 
cles of all types receive detailed criticism and ex- 
haustive market consideration at the nominal rate 
of $1 for each 4000 words. Up to 4000 words, $1.00; 
up to 8000 words, $2.00; up to 12,000 words, $3.00; 
and in the same ratio up to 60,000 words. Poems 
of every length receive the same consideration at 
50c each. 

Manuscripts over 60,000 words obtain the bene- 
fit of a low standard fee of $15 for reading, revis- 
ion advice, and placement service. 


Commissions, 10% on all sales. 


Criticism fees are refunded when material is sold, 
even though our advice made the sale possible. 


Copyright and typing service. 


International Publishing Service Co. 
307 Fifth Avenue, Dept. A New York City 


CHECKS—NOT REJECTION SLIPS! 


No depression for those who work with me! 


Constructive professional criticism, 50 cents per thousand 
words. Minimum charge, $2.00. Fee must accompany manu- 
scripts. Ten per cent commission on all sales. One story 
of 3,000 w 3, — free if accompanied by another 

ee. 


manuscript 
Stamped envelope must accompany all manuscripts. 


M. M. COCKRILL 
Authors’ Agent and Literary Critic 


80-30 Broadway, Elmhurst, New York, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT TO 
WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” is a complaint 
sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of 
mine—every one a “new writer”—have sold to 
practically all markets, including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
view, Cosmopolitan, the action magazines, detec- 
tive magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 worth 
to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
lished and plays produced. One had a musical 
comedy luced. 


THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY 


LEARNED HOW TO WRITE TO SELL! 
1 offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collabora- 
tion—Coaching 


elf what I offer to do for others. 


If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M 
San Francisco, Calif. 


4 own work appears in leading magazines. I 
do for mys 
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The New Movie Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York, pays $1 each for interesting and constructive 
letters published in its ‘‘A-Dollar-for-Your-Thoughts” 
department. 


Philip Morris & Co., 121 Fifth Ave., New York, 
announce prizes of $100 to $5 for best letters on 
“Why I changed to Marlboros.’’ Contestants may 
enter as many letters as desired; 80 word limit. As 
the letters are designed to be used in advertising, a 
rough layout is desired but unimportant. Prizes are 
doubled if winning entries are written on or accom- 
panied by the front wrapper from a package of 
Marlboro cigarettes. Closing date, September 17, 
1932. 

The Nebraska Writers Guild offers a $50 prize for 
the best poem written by an author living in any 
part of the United States, and $25 for the best poem 
writen by a resident of Nebraska—the same poem 


The Author & Journalist 


not eligible for both prizes. Length limit, 100 lines; 
contestant may submit only one poem. Name should 
not appear on manuscript but should be enclosed in 
separate envelope with title of poem. Closing date, 
September 1, 1932. Submit to Theodore C. Diers, 
secretary Nebraska Writers Guild, Station A, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 


Verse Craft, P. O. Box 1, Emory University, Ga., 
is a bi-monthly poetry magazine, using poetry on 
“eneral themes not over 32 lines in length. Payment 
is in prizes only. The awards consist of the Ernest 
Hartsock Memorial Prize to be paid from a fund 
made up of contributions from various interested 
parties; the Sidney Lanier Poetry Prize of $25 for 
the best poem on trees published in Verse Craft dur- 
ing the year; the Collegiate Poetry Prize of $25 for 
the best poem not over 32 lines by a college student; 
a Popularity Prize of $10 for best poem in each issue. 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


COLLABORATION ARRANGEMENTS 


N AuTHOR & JOURNALIST reader queried one 

of the true-detective magazines and obtained 

an order for the story of a famous murder 
case, to be written as by the principal government 
official participating in it. The writer was expert, 
as proved by much published material. When he 
approached the official, however, he encountered 
difficulties. Shylock demanded not one pound of 
flesh, but two pounds. The writer had other ideas; 
result—the project was a bad wreck on the rocks of 
negotiation. 

The volume of collaboration material in the article 
and book fields is constantly growing. Hardly two 
arrangements are alike in respect to the relative con- 
tributions of writer and source. There is an extra- 
ordinary range in percentage of price received by 
writers. There are many instances in which writers 
“ghosting’’ material receive all receipts. And there 
are other cases in which writers split fifty-fifty, sixty- 
five-thirty-five, or on some other basis. If there is 
any mistake which the novice is most likely to make, 
it is in a too liberal division with the source. 

Some of the elements in the situation, to be 
weighed carefully, are (1) the professiona! contribu- 
tion of the writer to preparation and sale, (2) value 
contributed to the material by the knowledge and 
reputation of source, (3) competition for the source’s 
services as sponsor of the material, (4) the source’s 
tangible benefits, apart from direct compensation 
(enhancement of reputation, offer of positions, etc.), 
(5) the source’s own wishes or demands for direct 
compensation. 

Unless there are circumstances requiring otherwise, 
the assumption should be that nothing should be 
paid a source for article material. The major con- 
tribution usually is made by the writer. It is he 
who recognizes the marketing opportunity, and car- 
ries out the professional detail of preparation. The 
source could not do this himself; often could find 
no one who would do it for him. The labor he is 
asked to do is brief and pleasant, consisting only of 


imparting information to a congenial interviewer. 
And he will receive sweet publicity, which may be 
of direct benefit to him in his personal career. 

The cooperation of most sources can be secured 
without cash paid to them. If they raise the point, 
the writer should disperse impressions they may 
have of fantastic writing rewards, indicate definitely 
that compensation received is very moderate and no 
more than properly takes care of the writer. The 
fact that the writer is taking a risk himself, when 
such is the case, and may be putting in all his time 
for no return at all, can be emphasized. 

“Suppose, however,” questions a reader, “the 
source, irrespective of the proportions in the situa- 
tion, demands compensation?” In many cases, the 
deal should be called off at once. This is certainly 
the case when the writer is speculating to some 
extent, when the source is a person of small stature, 
and the expected rate of payment is moderate. Some 
demands for compensation can be met with a doubt- 
ful attitude, the statement that returns are likely to 
be small, and the offer to “do something” for the 
source if returns warrant. 

It is hard to conceive of situations offering the 
writer a gross of no more than 1 cent a word in 
which compensation to a source can be paid; even 
on 114 cents seldom can much be done. 

The writer who will be firm will find that most 
sources who angle for compensation will make their 
contribution of knowledge and name without it. 

When the cooperation of a source over a long 
period is required, with numerous articles planned, 
the practical necessity of keeping the source inter- 
ested may be such that nominal compensation should 
be made even though not asked for. And we come, 
too, to collaboration situations in which the material 
has such high value that the writer can offer a divi- 
sion with the source and still make large sums. 
Unless there are factors which conclusively show 
otherwise, the writer should certainly receive the 
major share of returns. 

Ghost articles for big business men and political 
figures ordinarily should be without financial com- 
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Thousands of Dollars from 
Genie Plots! 


In less than 60 days after 
purchasing a Plot Genie 
James P. Olsen sold over 
$1,000 worth of stories. Short- 
ly after that he reported the 
sale of others—all of them 
worked out with the Genie. 
Read what he says: 


“Incidentally, I have at my el- 
bow letters from Fiction House 
and Street and Smith, with checks totalling exactly 
$1,400! I worked these out with Genie. 

The writer with Genie has it on Aladdin, because this 
— you what to do; Aladdin had to tell his 

enie! 

Genie is the boy who will keep the old writers from 
falling back and bring the new ones up. No course in 
story writing could possibly take one, step by step, 
through the requisites of a good yarn as does Genie.” 
PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRIT- 
ING. GENIE’S PLOTS ARE COUNTLESS! THEY 

ARE ORIGINAL—UNUSUAL—WORKABLE. 

Editors recommend this marvelous invention to their 
star authors. Professional writers have found it a veri- 
table gold mine. It is in constant use in the Story 
Departments of every major Motion Picture Studio in 
Hollywood. It is used and endorsed by universities and 
colleges and praised by new writers who find in it a 
means to financial success, 

What is it—book—course—machine? Send for full 
information. 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 cents 

Just to get acquainted we will send ‘‘Perfect Plotter,’’ 
which contains the Perfect Story Plot Formula and a com- 
plete plot synopsis developed with Plot Genie. This alone 
may show you what is wrong with your rejected stories. 
ust send 25c coin or postage, and say ‘Send me Perfect 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
790 Union Insurance Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 


CAN’T YOU SELL? 


Perhaps you need intelligent, sympathetic criticism 
and guidance. 


I am interested in the work of new writers, as well 
as in that of veterans. 


Send for circulars and editorial recommendations 
from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John 
Farrar, and twenty other famous editors and pub- 
lishers. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-second St., New York, N. Y. 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an experienced author’s typist 


50c per 1000 words. Poetry, 1c per line. 
Special attention given books. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 


50-50 Collaboration Offered 


BY AUTHOR over 130 stories, on suitable 
material, if allowed to market. Submit with 
handling charge: $1 per MS. up to 5,000 words, 
and postage; if longer, 20c per 1,000—this RE- 
FUNDED IN FULL if sold! Criticism also 
included. (I reserve right to return any story, 
with fee, after quota is reach 

Submit MSS. or inquire: 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Dept. “C,” Dante, Virginia 
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ED BODIN Sells 
BY PERSONAL CONTACT 


Mr. Bodin talks face to face with editors—and every 
day at least one of Bodin’s clients records a sale. 

No Criticism Fees—No Books To Sell—No Extras 

ED BODIN, Author’s Executive and personal con- 
tact salesman, eleven years with the publishers of 
Collier’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion and Country Home— 

Send $1.00 for Registration—and $1.00 for each short 
story submitted, which entitled you to personal sales 
effort for at least 5 markets. If manuscript is deemed 
unsalable, it will be returned with comments of two 
editors who read for Mr. Bodin. Registration fee re- 
funded if work does not promise salability. Novelettes, 
$3; Novels, $5. Enclose return postage. 


ED BODIN—Author’s Executive 
London Terrace 405 W. 23rd St., New York City 


(If author later sells without change any story marked 
unsalable—fee will be returned.) 


EDWIN L. SABIN 
Literary Adviser—Story Critic 


With over thirty years’ experience in the magazine 
and book field I offer an editorial service to writers 
who feel the need of practical counsel and criticism. 
Editors rarely —— you do not know, why a man- 
uscript lacks. That is the qualified critic’s duty. If 
I may be the man for you, 


Address Route 1, Hemet, Calif. 


FREDERICK PALMER 


Formerly President, Palmer Institute of 
Authorship, is now available for personal 
service in criticism, revision, collaberation and 
selling. All forms of literary and dramatic 
material. Send one rejected manuscript for 
complete criticism—$5.00 for 5000 words or 
less; 50c per 1000 over that length. 

Mr. Palmer has more successful clients to 
his credit than any other literary advisor or 
sales agent. Complete information free upon 
request. 

FREDERICK PALMER 


Personal Service for Writers 
335 A. G. Bartlett Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 


A WONDERFUL PLOT AID FOR YOU! 


Send $1.00 for a device that will help you create a million 
story plots. Most marvelous device on record. Send $2.00 for 
four books for YOU, that will help you sell FOUR DIFFER- 
ENT TYPES OF STORIES, to to-day’s AWFUL EDITORIAL 
DEPRESSION. Send for my AUTHORS’ AGENCY FOLDER, 
and learn of the sales I am constantly making for AUTHORS. 
The device is postpaid. The books are postpaid. The folder is 
free. PLEASE MENTION AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, AUTHORS’ AGENT, P.O. BOX 10, 
STATION R, NEW YORK CITY. 


PLAZA HOTEL 


A splendid view of the Mountains. 
Opposite College Campus and only three 
blocks from the business section. 


$ 50 4-00 


SPECIAL RATES TO FAMILIES 
AND PARTIES 


| Cafe in Connection 
GARAGE SERVICE 


Detailed Information for Motorists 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


= 


ra 


= 
Plotter.”’ 
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pensation to the source. It is obviously going to be 
necessary to pay a sport celebrity of first importance, 
such as an outstanding baseball star, a considerable 
amount for cooperation which includes use of the 
star's name. On the other hand, the writer who 
takes a minor sport figure, and with his writing 
builds the boxer, or tennis professional, to large 
reputation should receive a major share of returns. 
One syndicating arrangement which has come to our 
attention consists in the writer-manager receiving all 
returns up to 4 cents a word, over which returns 
are divided two-thirds to writer, one-third to source. 

In ghost and collaboration enterprises involving a 
book, the cases in which the source receives a split 
will be much more numerous than in the case of 
articles, for the reason that cooperation is much 
more extensive. Even here, however, the assumption 
should be that the source receives the minor share. 
If necessity and advisability appear to be otherwise, 
the writer can consider facts and make a different 
arrangement. 

When two writers collaborate, the arrangement 
should represent a fair apportionment of returns in 
relation to contribution to the undertaking. 


N. A. B. W. BENEFITS 


‘T have been trying out various article fields during 
the past year and seem to make the most progress 
with business material. Am I eligible to the National 
Association of Business Writers, and what are the 
benefits of membership?” —H. M., New York. 


RITERS who have done sufficient work to 
demonstrate their ability as business writers, 
and who are continuing their efforts in the 
field, are eligible to the National Association of 
Business Writers. The association, organized in 1927, 
has an enviable standing with the business editors 
of the country, who have cooperated with it in 
important ways from the start. The line on a writer's 
letterhead, “Member of the National Association of 
Business Writers,” instantly establishes the writer's 
trustworthiness and capacity. Frequent association 
bulletins contain latest market information. Experi- 
ence reports of members are assembled. To any 
aggressive writer of business material, association 
membership returns its cost many times. 
R. A. Sullivan, New Orleans, La., is president. 
John T. Bartlett, Boulder, Colo., is secretary, to 
whom inquiries should be addressed. 


THE SEARCH FOR CONNECTIONS 


“I am endeavoring to get lined up as correspondent 
for a number of trade journals, etc. The lists pub- 
lished in A. & J. are fine, but I wonder if you can 
tell me where I can get a list of publications nearer 
home. 

"In this section, for example, there must be a 
number of trade journals, newspapers, farm maga- 
zines, etc., which use strictly “local” material. I 
should like to correspond with the editors to see if 
I could not handle their southern Colorado cor- 
respondence. I am able to do my own photography, 
which is a big help.’—C. L., Colorado. 


HIS subscriber, who is on the staff of a small 
daily, should ascertain how the Post and Rocky 
Mountain News, of Denver, the Gazette-Tele- 
graph, of Colorado Springs, and the Star-Journal and 
Chieftain, of Pueblo, are covered in his district. News 
correspondence is probably already thoroughly ar- 
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ranged for; if ingenious, he may be able to sell an 
occasional news feature. 

Generally speaking, the considerable number of 
state and regional trade and class magazines published 
in Denver do not buy free-lance material. This is 
not to say that sales are never made to them; in fact, 
we learned recently of a sizeable market which a 
free-lance had worked out with a local fraternal 
publication. Our subscriber, however, can probably 
find markets for literary material far more readily 
with Pacific Coast or national publications than with 
local ones. He can obtain a list of Denver publica- 
tions by consulting a Denver telephone directory at 
his local exchange. 

He should be able to find and write an occasional 
“short,” perhaps longer material, for Popular Me- 
chanics and Modern Mechanics. If he can select his 
material with sufficient skill, he should find something 
from time to time to sell to the farm press. The 
Capper Papers, Nebraska Farmer, Successful Farm- 
ing, are some of the most likely markets. 

Distant business papers look to Denver in almost 
all cases for service in regular trade news of Colo- 
rado. However, our subscriber can freely go about 
the preparation of business features in his territory, 
submitting to magazines listed in THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST. 

Newspaper training is often much more of a 
handicap than an advantage as a writer attempts to 
free-lance. Analysis and presentation of facts is 
likely to be too superficial to satisfy the magazine 
editor. The slant is toward the great reading public 
rather than toward the selected group the editor 
serves. There is too much reliance on the scattered 
facts of clippings. To make a success of free-lance 
writing, our inquirer will need to revamp his fact- 
writing technique. 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


IN THE TRADE, TECHNICAL AND 
CLASS JOURNAL FIELD 


Magazines, Inc., on behalf of Poultry Publications, 
Inc., subsidiary, recently offered a contributor to 
Poultry Culture, a 10-year “income bond” in payment 
for contrbutions, “fifty per cent of the earnings each 
year to go into a sinking fund for the retiring of 
these bonds.” The statement was made that the 
company had over 95% of its claims settled in this 
manner. In view of the foregoing, contributors will 
probably act with good judgment in being cautious 
in dealing with publications of this company, which 
include Wayside Salesman, Plymouth Rock Monthly, 
Rhode Island Red Journal, The Leghorn World, 
Wyandotte Herald. The address of Magazines, Inc., 
is 1105 Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


The Author & Journalist, 1839 Champa St., Den- 
ver, Colo., will buy at space rates market tips in the 
newspaper feature field. The names of newspapers 
buying feature articles, names of editors, rates paid, 
kinds of material wanted, are sought. 

Class and Industrial Marketing, 537 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, is buying no unsolicited material at 
present. 

Upholsterer and Decorator, 373 Fourth Ave., New 
York, purchases very little outside material except on 
special order, according to J. B. Hawley of the 
editorial department. “If a writer has something 
distinctly novel and well-illustrated we are glad to 
consider it,” he writes. “Good interiors of fine 
homes find a ready market with us, but we pay only 
$2 apiece.” General rates are about 1 cent a word, 
on publication; photographs, on acceptance. 


SO Ow 
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Why Don’t You Advertise Your Writers’ Successes? 


THIS 1S A QUESTION which is continually put up to me. | realize that | do lose a certain amount 
of sucker business by not making a splurge every time one of my group sells, but there's a point 
which every serious-minded writer should take into consideration. JUST WHAT IS SUCCESS? It 
isn't the selling of a single lucky story, even to a slick paper. It's the ability to SELL ALL THE 
TIME, and MAKE A GOOD LIVING OUT OF ITI Anyone advertising real success, must be able to 
do this. Until | have writers producing and selling at least a story a month, for fifty dollars or 
more a story, | positively refuse to say anything about success! What does one mere sale amount 
to? It doesn't make you a living. It's more a matter of luck than real knowledge of the game. 


SUCCESS ISN'T THE SELLING OF A SINGLE LUCKY STORY. SUCCESS comes from knowing HOW 
to write lucky stories ALL THE TIME, YEAR IN AND YEAR OUT. The DYNAMITE PRINCIPLE 
isn't a “one shot" course. It is calculated to SHOW YOU HOW TO WRITE STORIES, with the 
stress on the plural. It is the course YOU need to assure you of even the slightest possibility of sale, 
on the hardest market to reach that the writing world has ever known! 


THIS SUMMER, | am teaching two groups of coming authors, in person, here at the studio. One i 
starts July Il, and the other August |. The enrollment fee is $15, and the courses are exactly 
the same as my correspondence members get, plus the personal contact, and the assistance | give 

in clarifying the problem of glamour. Fine living quarters are available at a reasonable extra 

charge, depending entirely on your ability to pay. They range from rooms in one of the finest 

houses in town, to an artist's inn, and then to free tenting space behind the Studio. You owe it 

to yourself to come, if humanly possible. You may never have another chance to join a Dynamite 
Presentation Group. 


If you doubt the strength of THE DYNAMITE PRINCIPLE, | can give you the names and addresses 


of members of the group located in your vicinity, and let you ask them in person. | maintain no S 
mimeographed lists of letter-copies, maintaining that there is no recommendation like that of a : 
WELL SATISFIED CLIENT. : 


Remember—this is your future you're gambling. You may enroll for the correspondence course . 
NOW, or at any time. If you're going to be here in person, notify me AT ONCE. Let's get to- 
gether at the present low rate, and cooperate in the creation of another big name!—NOW! 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE epcesrook stupio—RowLey, MASSACHUSETTS 


WE'LL SAVE YOU MONEY 
Typing: i : ful tunth Why waste time and postage on unsalable manu- 7 
ig ae scripts? We'll dissect them, conscientiously analyze 
Poems, 1 cent a line. Grammatical revision of prose, 50 them, and tell you how to revise them. No bluff; we ; 
cents per 1000 words; verse criticism, 3 cents a line. 
nd if they are, we'll tell you so frankly. e of us 7 
AGNES C. HOLM is the editor of a nationally-known magazine; the ‘ 
(Author of “Paragraphing for Suspense,’ “Evolution of other, a college professor. Our years of bona_ fide ; 
a Poem,” etc.) professional ove at 
stories, to 4 words, $3, to words, $5. Specia ‘iG 
1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. service and rates on plays and novels. Verse, to 20 : 
lines, $1; each additional line, 5 cents. Typing, with 
ai Me ABB has minor errors in grammar corrected, 50 cents per 1000 
é words; verse, 2 cents per line; carbon copy included. 
po DON'T Fee and return postage must accompany manuscript. 
will handle story intelligently, point PACIFIC EDITORS 
out the “slant” of individual magazine requirements, MATTHEW B. KENWORTHY, Ph.D 
t itabl kets. N t ientifi 
— suitable markets. © poetry or scientific EUGENE M. DUDLEY, M.A. | 
Mail remittance, manuscript and return postage to P. O. Box 229, Station C, Los Angeles, California a 
PROF. G. C. VANDER MERWE 2 
COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
major in English, offers: Sa 
Literary and grammatical criticism with typewritten a8 
Made Exceedingly Easy hort stories up to 5000, $3.00 each; each 1000 words = 
A Painless, Creap, Sure-Fire Method thereafter 30c. Enclose fee and return postage. = 
Compiled from the Works of ELLA BOOHER 7 
Clarence Buddington Kelland 1822 Virginia Avenue Joplin, Mo. _ 


By Bernard Guilbert Guerney 


In An August Number of WRITERS—READ THIS 
Benefit by my years of experience. I'll 


make your stuff salable. o hooey, no “rubber-stamp” : 
po A Something absolutely NEW. Real, practical 7 


help. Send MSS. (any length)—$1, and return postage. 


NOW ONE DOLLAR THE YEAR This offer saves you time, money, and discouragement. 
FOREST GAYDEN 
Chapel Hil : North Carolina Box 182-A, Balboa Island, Calif. : 


(Get rates on my complete service—A Revelation!) 
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The Keystone, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia, has 
been out of the market for jewelry trade articles 
since H. P. Bridge, Jr., left as editor. 

National Cleaner and Dyer, 305 E. 45th St., New 
York, has sufficient material in type to fill completely 
two issues, according to Roy C. Denney, editor. 
“Don’t send us any long articles,” he advises. Paul 
Trimble, a former editor, is back with National 
Cleaner and Dyer as general manager. 

Sales Management, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, is now being issued every other week, instead 
of weekly. 

Radio Music Merchant, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, has changed its name to Radio Merchant. 

Electrical Manufacturing and Metropolitan Elec- 
trical News, both publications of the Gage Publishing 
Co., formerly at 461 Eighth Ave., New York, have 
moved to 239 W. 39th St. 

Air Ports and Air Lines has been consolidated with 
Aviation Engineer and Air Craft Servicing which 
some months ago absorbed Asrway Age. Harry 
Schwarzchild, Flushing, Long Island, is publisher. 


Transmitter and Electrical Journal, Fort Worth, 
Texas, has been merged with Telephone Engineer, 
192 N. Clark St., Chicago. 

Soap Gazette and Perfumer has moved from 108 
Fulton St., to 55 W. 42d St., New York. 


Textile World, Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York, 
is now being issued monthly instead of weekly. 

Plumbing and Heating Contractors Trade Journal, 
515 W. Madison St., New York, is being issued 
monthly instead of every other week. 

Marine Age, 136 Liberty St., New York, has 
changed to monthly publication instead of every 
other week. 


_ The Creamery Journal, Waterloo, Ia., formerly 
issued every other week, is now a monthly. 

Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 
formerly a fortnightly, is now a monthly. 

Furniture Merchandising, Charlotte, N. C., has 
not paid a contributor for an article used in the 
January issue and the editor, Milton Samson, fails 
to reply to letters requesting payment. 


Inland Printer has moved from 330 S. Wells St., 
Chicago, to 205 W. Wacker Drive. 


Building Supply News, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, will not be in the market for material until 
fall, according to word received from Hugh K. Tay- 
lor, editor-manager. 


Editor & Publisher, Suite 1700 Times Bldg., New 
York, has been forced to subordinate features to 
news, owing to the present reduced size of the paper, 
according to W. L. Bassett, news editor. 


Motive Power, 865 Daily News Bldg., Chicago, 
A. Robert Harper, editor, pays 14 cent a word on 
publication for technical articles on portable powered 
equipment, engines, applications of engines to port- 
able powered equipment, oil-electric locomotives, 
tractors, welding outfits, portable power in the oil 
fields, etc. Articles may run from 1500 to 5000 
words, and should be well illustrated. 


Ice Cream Field, 461 Eighth Ave., New York, uses 
merchandising articles, 1000 to 1500 words in length, 
containing constructive workable ideas for building 
of wholesale ice cream business. W. H. Hooker, 
editor, reports that payment is made on acceptance 
at 14 to 4% cent a word. 

Building Market News, 40 E. 49th St., New York, 
a new magazine, edited by Typer S. Rogers, has no 
budget for payment for material. 


The Author & Journalist 


National Builders’ Supply Dealer, 948 Builders’ 
Bldg., Chicago, George A. Olsen, editor, uses brief 
accounts and photographs of new motor truck fleets, 
cranes, conveyances, etc., but at present is reported 
overstocked. Payment is made on publication at 25 
cents a column inch (approximately 42 words). 


Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Bitm- 
ingham, Ala., is heavily oversupplied. 

Walter E. Pestila, managing editor of the Union 
Pacific Magazine, 120 Union Pacific Bldg., Omaha, 
Nebr., died on June 5. 

Law, the Lawyer’s Magazine, 132 W. 31st St., 
New York, edited by David Stein, uses articles of 
interest to lawyers, under 1000 words, paying 1/, 
cent a word on publication. 

Fire Engineering, Case-Shepperd-Mann, 24 W. 40th 
St., New York, is completely overstocked and will 
not require any contributed matter for some time, 
according to Fred Shepperd, editor. 

Seed World announces its removal from 1018 S. 
Wabash to 325 W. Huron St., Chicago. Low rates 
are paid for stories of successful seedesmen and their 
methods. W. L. Oswald is editor. 


Practical Mechanics, recently announced as a com- 
panion publication of Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, is being discontinued, and, effec- 
tive with the first possible issue, will be absorbed 
by Popular Aviation. In returning manuscripts, the 
editors enclose a form letter which states, “We 
deeply appreciate your cooperation with us in the 
promotion of Practical Mechanics. We are keeping 
on record your address, and will arrange to give you 
first call along the mechanics lines.” 

Giftwares and Decorative Furnishings, 250 Fifth 
Ave., New York, is in the market only for short 
articles of 200 to 300 words describing how shops 
and stores in this field are meeting current business 
conditions. Payment of 1 cent a word, photographs, 
$2.50 up, is promised on publication. (Note: Num- 
erous complaints have been received that payment is 
often made a Jong, long time after publication!) 


United States Egg and Poultry Magazine, 110 N. 
Franklin St., Chicago, writes that it is not purchasing 
any material now. 


Home Wares, supplement to Retail Ledger, 1346 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, has acquired, as managing 
editor, Kenneth C. Clapp, formerly editor of Furni- 
ture Record, Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. Clapp reports 
that files are filled with material sufficient to last 
for about two months, 


The Feed Bag, 210 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee, 
is buying no material from the West at this time, 
according to Emil J. Blacky, of the editorial staff. 


Carpet and Upholstery Trade Review, 31 E. 17th 
St., New York, is not soliciting outside contributions 
at this time. “The conditions of business necessitate 
the strictest economy,” writes the editor. 


Western Advertising and Western Business, 564 
Market St., San Francisco, are far behind in pay- 
ments, according to a contributor. This same condi- 
tion exists with numerous other magazines including 
Toys and Novelties and Sporting Goods Journal, 139 
N. Clark St., Chicago; Petroleum Age, 500 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago; Furniture Age, 2239 Herndon St., 
Chicago; Furniture Record, 200 N. Division Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Furniture Index, Jamestown, 
N. Y., and the Haire publications (Linens and Do- 
mestics, Housewares Merchandising, Infants and 
Children’s Review, Corset and Underwear Review, 
Dress Accessories, Notions and Novelties Review, 
and Crockery and Glass Journal). 
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AN the tremendous competition in the fic- 
tion market, my active clients continue 
to sell. Particularly during these times 
do they find professional guidance to 

be indispensable. 


BECAUSE 

a are kept working for active mar- 

ets. 

—they have advance knowledge of imme- 
diate, editorial needs and “hot market 
tips.’ 

—they are helped to whip their stories 
into the most effective form through 
vigorous, constructive criticism, revis- 
ion and replot suggestions. 


YOU CANT AFFORD TO GUESS 


The reading fee of 50c per thousand 
words, a minimum of $2.00 on any sin- 
gle manuscript, is negligible if you 
balance it against the wasted time, ef- 
fort and postage of haphazard produc- 
tion and promiscuous manuscript sub- 
mission. And just as soon as we reach 
a $1000 quota of sales for a client, all 
charges except the regular agency com- 
mission of 10% on American, and 15% 
on foreign sales, are dropped. 
Send in one or several manuscripts and I will 
render a report on their sales possibilities, 
and undertake their negotiation if likely to 
sell; or, if it is necessary to return them, I 
will give you a complete criticism. And in 
either case will be included pertinent, practical 
advice regarding future production. (More 
complete information will be mailed at your 
request.) 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Literary Agent 
45 West 45th St. New York, N. Y. 


PLEASING TYPING 
is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Grammar, pis. spelling correct. Carbon 
copy. Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, Ic the line. 
Dept. A, THE ESCRITOIRE 
Center Point, Texas 


ILLINOIS TYPIST 


Manuscripts accurately typed according to require- 
ments, on good bond paper, 50 cents per 1,000 words, 
Poetry 1c per line, including minor corrections and 
carbon copy. SPECIAL RATES ON’ BOOK- 
LENGTHS. 

J. H. KLOMP 
247 W. 112th St. Chicago, Ills. 


Classy Copy and Free Criticism! 


STORIES TYPED by copyist with 10 years’ 
experience preparing MSS. in preferred editorial 
style. Good bond, carbon, minor corrections, = 
per M. With FREE brief criticism, 50c per 
With revision, 70c per M. Try CLASSY COPY! 


AUTHORS’ COPYIST, Box 148, Dante, Va. 


AND ——— 

ANOTHER SLASH! 

20 Ib. Hammermill, 500 sheets, $1.15 (formerly 
$1.60). 25 envelopes, 9x12, 25 914x12%, $1.05 ($1.40 last 
month). We pay all postage. This offer void after 
July 31. 

THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Ave. Pittsburgh, Penna. 
(Supplying 500 authors—established 1929) 


HOTEL 


SHIRLEY- SAVOY 


400 ROOMS 
and Department 
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What Personal 
Service Means... 


INQUIRES A SUBSCRIBER, “Why is it necessary for The Author & Journalist to 
offer criticism service? Every month the magazine contains articles telling writers 
how to prepare and sell manuscripts.” 


It is true that the editorial columns of The Author & Journalist furnish expert 
information and instruction, and that such is intended to enable readers to write with 
success. Many do, as thousands of grateful letters prove. However, editorial material, 
necessarily, is not prepared for individuals, but for groups of readers. It can tell how 
to do a certain literary task. It cannot, however, check the work of a reader and 
show him in what respects he is failing. 


Author & Journalist Criticism Service is, for many writers, an iaiegnetits — 
ment to general knowledge of writing acquired from textbooks, lectures, and 

on writing. Unquestionably, there exists a large group whose education in alien, 
carried on through the general agencies mentioned, has stopped just short of success. 
— of these need only the specific personal service of an expert critic to arrive 
at sales. 


An Author & Journalist criticism is a very personal thing. The critic brings 
important qualifications to the client—experience in judging thousands of manu- 
scripts and considering the personal problems of hundreds of individual writers; wide 
knowledge of manuscript markets, with the latest information on changes and trends; 
practiced skill in imparting needed instruction. Considering the cilent’s manuscript, 
the critic first gives a careful reading for general effect; then a second reading for 
detail. There follows a minute analysis. 
Creative blindness, or inability to judge one’s own work, is a common affliction of 
professionals ; little wonder that it should be the common characteristic of beginners. 
Self-consciousness is the expected condition. The critic, with clear eyes, 

~ a manuscript which baffles its writer in its failure - gain acceptance. Obvious 
faults, often easily remedied, are shown. Elements of strength are —, out. 
Inconsistencies which may have 7 hy appeal to editors are exposed. Prog- 
ress Chart, rating the manuscript for 19 fundamentals, is carefully filled on 


The best marketing counsel to Bin had is given; what must be done to the manuscript 
to make it salable; where it should be submitted. Often, the client is wisely coun- 
seled in respect to his future work. 


Finally, every criticism passes for review before Willard E. Hawkins, editor. 


The small fees charged for this we + service, put the help of Author & Journalist 
critics within the reach of every reader 


Your patronage is invited. A convenient order form is appended. 


RATE SCHEDULE 
For each prose manuscript of— 


$2.00 5,000 to 6,000................. $4.50 
1000 to 200 600 5.00 
2,000 to 7,000 to 8,000... 5.50 
3,000 to 3.50 8,000 to 9,000................ 6.00 
4,000 to 5,000... 4.0 9,000 to 6.50 
ach additional thousand words above 10,000.......... .40 
OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 

Literary revision with typing, per M words................. $2.00 
Letter perfect typing, prose, per M -50 
Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less.............. 1.00 
Additional lines, each -05 
Play criticism: For each act 5.00 


All fees payable in advance. Enclose return postage. 


The Author & Journalist Criticism 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, 


I desire a complete Author & Journalist criticism of my manuscript entitled 


which I send herewith. It contains words, 


and I enclose to cover, in accordance with your 
regular scale of fees. I also enclose return postage. If this is a fiction manuscript, I 
understand I am to receive the free PROGRESS CHART and A. & J. Story Sales System. 


Name 


Address 
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